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“I'm learning what it means for me to give a chance at life 
to those who don’t have voices or who aren’t heard.” 


—April Cotton, Philander Smith College, Little Rock, Ark. 
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~-Kided by the Human Relations Day offering through the United Methodist Voluntary 


A ervice program, students at Philander Smith College in Little Rock, Ark., are concerned 
‘about social justice and learning to combine academics with activism in their quest 
D-change the world. 
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From the Editors 


THE NEW YEAR often brings with it fresh 
energy and resolve—for brand-new ideas, and 
for the things that have been on our hearts 
for a while. In this issue of Sojourners, were 
delighted to welcome a new columnist, Lisa 
Sharon Harper. Harper brings a wealth of 
experience to the job, having earned master’s 
degrees in playwriting and human rights, 
worked for InterVarsity Christian Fellowship 
on racial reconciliation, founded the advo- 
cacy nonprofit New York Faith and Justice, 
and written for venues from Prism to The 
Huffington Post. These days, she’s Sojourners’ 
director of mobilizing. Her most recent 
book, Left, Right, and Christ: Evangelical Faith 
in Politics, was co-written with Worldmag. 
com columnist D.C. Innes. 

Harper isn’t the only one reaching out 
across policy fault lines. It’s safe to say that 
there are probably some topics—such as 


our vision for the common good and how 
to advance justice for the poor—where con- 
servative political activist Richard Viguerie 
doesn't see eye to eye with Sojourners edi- 
tor-in-chief Jim Wallis. But that didn’t stop 
them from having a heart-to-heart discussion 
about their shared, faith-based opposition to 
the death penalty. In the interview, featured 
in this issue, Viguerie says, “Most liberals say 
you can kill [people] before they’re born, but 
you car’t kill them afterwards. The conser- 
vatives say you can't kill them before they’re 
born, but you can kill them after. My position 
is you shouldn't be killing anybody before or 
after they're born” 

In addition to the moral argument 
Viguerie articulates, there are many other 
reasons for Christians to oppose the death 
penalty, as former prison guard Tobias 
Winright emphasizes in this issue. There’s 


the gathering realization, as DNA testing 
exonerates an increasing number of death 
row inmates, that courts can and do wrongly 
convict innocent people; abolishing capi- 
tal punishment is the only way to prevent 
those mistakes from turning into the ulti- 
mate injustice. 

Another argument is that capital punish- 
ment’s excessive cost (for legal fees and extra 
death row security) siphons away money that 
the government could use to keep the pub- 
lic safer—for example, by funding increased 
police investigation of unsolved rapes and 
murders. The movement against capital pun- 
ishment has gathered momentum in the 
wake of Troy Davis’ execution—last year, 
Connecticut became the 17th state to ban 
the death penalty. We pray that in 2013 more 
states join the rising efforts to abolish this bar- 
baric practice altogether. m 


Letters 


CHOOSE THE GOOD 
Regarding Jim Wallis’ article “How to 
Choose a President” (November 2012): 
To me it is not Christian to cut vital ser- 
vices such as Medicare, Medicaid, or Social 
Security; there are people who are really 
hurting and need these services. It would 
be nice if the churches and each individual 
could just go it alone, but many churches and 
individuals are struggling themselves. We, 
the people, are government. We are more 
powerful if we are united in our giving. 
Nancy Von Helms 
Arlington Heights, Illinois 


LISTEN AND GROW 

Cathleen Falsani’s interview with Eugene 
Peterson (“The Pastor's Message,” November 
2012) contained excellent thoughts. I worked 
for many years as the administrator of a 
large multi-purpose senior center, with the 
Alzheimer’s Association, and at an assisted- 
living facility, so I had the opportunity to see 
older adults in a variety of settings. Now Iam 
in ministry and am a doctoral student. (Iam 
also a senior by some standards, although 
I rarely admit to it.) My doctoral research 
is looking at issues of education and aging. 
Building on James Fowler, Parker Palmer, 
and others, I am trying to determine if there 
is any efficacy to social media for building 


“So little mention of the poor occurred in this 
presidential campaign. Bravo to Jim Wallis’ perspective 
of solidarity and the common good." 


community that leads to adult learning and 
Christian formation and growth in mid-life 
and older adults. It is important that we keep 
learning, keep growing, and keep saying “I 
don’t know,” because only in that way can 
we have the courage to explore new paths 
to human potential. Joyce Lighari 

Kingston Springs, Tennessee 


LEARNING WITHOUT BURNING 

Most agree that public education can and 
should be improved (“Beyond ‘Superman,” 
by Nicole Baker Fulgham, September- 
October 2012). If public education were 
thought of as a house, I would say it is in 
need of remodeling. However, many of the 
reforms being promoted by organizations 
such as Michelle Rhee’s StudentsFirst, Stand 
for Children, Democrats for Education 
Reform, Teach for America, and many others 
amount to setting the house on fire. Public 
schools are a pivotal part of communities. 
Democratic public schools (as opposed to 


—Bruce Nieli, CSP, Memphis, Tennessee 


publicly funded but privately controlled 
charters) are a cornerstone of democracy. 
Parents, teachers, and citizens will fight for 
public schools. 

I have been involved in public educa- 
tion as a teacher and parent for more than 
25 years. Most teachers are effective and 
accountable and work their behinds off 
to help their students. Every child should 
get a rich curriculum, including art and 
music. Every child should come to school 
fed, clothed, and healthy. It will not help to 
standardize-test kids like crazy and use the 
results to malign good teachers. 

Kathy Ablott 
Seattle, Washington 


“On the other hand ...” Have something to 
say about an article in Sojourners? Write to 
letters@sojo.net or Letters, Sojourners, 3333 
14th St. NW, Suite 200, Washington, DC 
20010. Include your name, city, and state. 
Letters may be edited. 
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Hearts & Minds 


BY JIM WALLIS 


It's Time to End the Death Penalty 


1 AM AGAINST the death penalty 
in principle. The deliberate killing of 
prisoners does not demonstrate our 
society's respect for life, which we are 
trying to teach—especially to those 
who violate it. We simply should 
not kill to show we are against kill- 
ing. It’s also easy to make a, yes, fatal 
mistake, as alarming DNA testing 
has demonstrated, revealing some 
death row inmates to be innocent. 
In addition, the death penalty is 
clearly biased against poorer people, 
who cannot afford adequate legal 
representation, and is outrageously 
disproportionate along racial lines. 
The facts are that few white-collar 


Attitudes toward capital 
punishment are changing, including 
among conservatives. 


killers sit on death row, and fewer 
are ever executed. And there is no 
evidence that capital punishment 
deters murder; the data just doesn’t 
show that. 

At a retreat I attended a couple 
of years ago, conservative activist 
Richard Viguerie approached me and 
said, “Jim, let’s do something together 
to really shake up politics.” Viguerie 
had become a friend, so I asked him 
what that might be. “I am a Catholic,” 
Viguerie said. “I am against the death 
penalty, and I think it’s time for con- 
servatives and liberals who agree on 
that to begin to work together” I was 
fascinated at the thought of unlikely 
partners helping to accomplish that 
together. So we have had several din- 
ner meetings over the last two years 
with both conservative and liberal 
leaders—mostly people of faith—to 
discuss the issue. 

Here are some basic facts. There 
have been 1,312 executions since 
1976, when the death penalty was 


reinstated following a 10-year mor- 
atorium. There were 43 prisoners 
killed in 2011, and 35 so far in 2012. 
As of April 2012, there were 3,170 
people on death row. Forty-two per- 
cent are black, 43 percent are white, 
and 12 percent are Latino. Thirty- 
three states have the death penalty; 
17 have abolished it and several 
have abolition legislation pending. 
Since 1973, 141 people have been 
exonerated and set free from death 
sentences because of new evidence— 
people who shouldn't have even been 
prisoners and were almost killed 
by the state due to false or faulty 
evidence. Eighteen of them were 
released because of DNA evidence. 
Who knows how many people have 
been executed unjustly? 


CATHOLIC CARDINAL Joseph 
Bernardin of Chicago, who died in 
1996, spoke persuasively and ele- 
gantly about “the consistent ethic 
of life” as a “seamless garment” that 
protects human life and dignity 
wherever or however it is threat- 
ened. Cardinal Bernardin spoke 
with compassion, courage, clarity, 
and conviction. In a 1985 speech, he 
said: “We desperately need an atti- 
tude or atmosphere in society which 
will sustain a consistent defense and 
promotion of life. Where human 
life is considered ‘cheap’ and easily 
‘wasted, eventually nothing is held as 
sacred and all lives are in jeopardy.” 
Bernardin continued, “The purpose 
of proposing a consistent ethic of 
life is to argue that success on any 
one of the issues threatening life 
requires a concern for the broader 
attitude in society about respect for 
life. Attitude is the place to root an 
ethic of life” 

Both the Left and the Right are 
selective when it comes to the ques- 
tion of whose lives they want to 
protect. Bernardin’s consistency is 


so refreshing—especially amid the 
narrow discussions that dominate 
our church and state discourse today. 

Attitudes toward the death pen- 
alty are clearly changing, including 
among conservatives where past 
support has been strongest. Some 
root their growing unease in the 
number of cases where new evidence 
suggests that faulty judicial decisions 
were made. Others see the econom- 
ically disproportionate and unjust 
character of the judicial processes 
that determine guilt or innocence. 
And the racial disparities are a social 
scandal. Even political philosophy is 
being used against the death penalty. 
One of my favorite lines from one 
of our conservative/liberal dinners 
came from a famous anti-govern- 
ment leader who said, “Do you want 
decisions as important as life and 
death to be made by the same peo- 
ple who run the post office?” 

When Jesus tells us in Matthew 
25 to visit the prisoners, I don’t 
believe he thought they were all 
innocent. Yet prisoners are among 
those Jesus calls “the least of these” 
whom we are to treat as we treat him. 
Perhaps it’s because more prisoners 
come from the bottom of societies 
than the top. Perhaps it’s because 
a God of grace wants to remind us 
that there are second chances for 
all of us who have made big mis- 
takes. Perhaps it’s because if we don't 
respect the lives and dignity of even 
our society's worst offenders, human 
life will never be safely protected 
anywhere. 

It is time to end the death 
penalty, and the first step is a mor- 
atorium in every state, so we can 
have the moral conversation we so 
desperately need for the soul of our 
nation. = 


Jim Wallis is editor-in-chief of 
Sojourners. 
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By Nick Penniman 


PACs Gone Wild 


Big Money's corrupting influence on elections is way out of hand. Here's how to fix it. 


JUST AFTER THE election, a New York 
Times editorial implored the president and 
Congress to “get to work fixing the cur- 
rent badly flawed, out-of-date campaign 
finance system.” The Kansas City Star called 
it “painfully obvious” that the system needed 
change. 

Those were after the 2008 and 2004 
elections. 

We all know how the cycle works: 
Every four years, politicians mount ever- 
more-expensive campaigns. After each 
election, the nation’s papers call for reform. 
Meanwhile, business as usual—the busi- 
ness of the lobbyists, that is—continues in 
Washington. 

So here’s a proposal: Let’s put an end 
to this cycle. Call it the “Reform in Four” 
campaign. 


Step 1: Build a bigger army. We need 
to immediately broaden the coalition for 
reform—from environmentalists to the faith 
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community to pro-reform Republicans, cor- 
porate leaders, and Tea Party members who 
are concerned about cronyism. The good 
news is that, in a July 2012 Gallup poll, 
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87 percent of Americans said that “reduc- 
ing corruption in the federal government” 
should be a “very important” or “extremely 
important” priority for the next president. 
It ranked second, just below job creation (at 
92 percent). 


Step 2: Create a wave of Teddy Roose- 
velts. Reform needs champions; right now 
it doesn’t have enough. Candidates in both 
parties will need to be recruited and sup- 
ported to run against the Big Money system. 
Reformers are sometimes uncomfortable 
with this step, in part because they work for 
nonprofit organizations that are barred from 


‘Love Your Muslim 
Neighbors’ 


When an extremist group 
launched anti-Muslim ads 

on the buses and subways in 
four major U.S. cities this fall, 
Sojourners responded with 

its own “Love Your Muslim 
Neighbors” ad campaign in 
New York City and Washington, 
D.C. At left, commuters walk 
past a bright orange Sojourners 
advertisement in a D.C. Metro 
station in October. Sojourners 
placed similar billboards in Jop- 
lin, Mo., Perrysburg, Ohio, Oak 
Creek, Wisc., and elsewhere 
after attacks on religious 
minorities. “Such simple and 
positive peacemaking mes- 
sages, especially in situations 
of religious conflict, strike deep 
and responsive chords in many 
people—religious and nonre- 
ligious alike,” said Sojourners 
editor-in-chief Jim Wallis. 


getting involved in elections. But as the CEO 
of a national environmental group told me: 
“When I first came to Washington, 30 years 
ago, I didn't think that you had to get involved 


in the messy game of politics and elections to 
have an effect. Now it’s clear to me that that’s 
the only way. Not having a political edge is a 
killer. Reform groups don't have one.” 


Step 3: Pass laws! Once a bulked-up coali- 
tion has enough politicians willing to fight 
tooth and nail against institutionalized cor- 
ruption, the movement will have the power 
to pass state and national laws. Fund for 
the Republic, which I head, has cooked up 
model national legislation that covers all 
aspects of the problem—from the lack of 
transparency to the undue influence of lob- 
byists to the way campaigns are financed. 


www.sojo.net 


Other legislation could be moved first at 
the state level. Reformers in New York, for 
instance, are trying to create a new Sstate- 
wide campaign finance model in which the 
state matches the campaign contributions of 
small and medium donors 6-to-1, making 
them almost as important to campaigns as 
wealthy donors. 


Step 4: Change the Court or amend the 
Constitution. As the Supreme Court has 
demonstrated in the last few years, especially 
with Citizens United, it can pose a significant 
barrier to campaign-finance regulations. 
But there are multiple ways of dealing with 
the courts. First: Create new legal prece- 
dents that offer the justices ways of viewing 


By Lindsay McLaughlin 


money in politics through a different prism. 
Second: Change the majority on the court. 
Citizens United was a 5-4 decision; one vote 
could switch future rulings. Third: If all else 
fails, go around the Court and amend the 
Constitution—a route that is receiving a lot 
of energy right now. 

Year after year, cycle after cycle, we have 
allowed the problem of money in politics to 
mushroom. Yet we haven't been able to mus- 
ter the energy to tackle it. 

We must now. We have no choice. = 


Nick Penniman is executive director of Fund 
for the Republic, a nonpartisan organization 
working to reduce the influence of money in 
politics. 


Don't Give Up on Global Friendship 


We should honor slain diplomats by keeping the flame of diplomacy alive. 


WHEN AMBASSADOR Chris 
Stevens was killed in Benghazi, Libya, 
in September, it was jarring for me to 
hear NPR refer to the last U.S. ambas- 
sador to be slain: my father, Adolph 
Dubs. He was kidnapped in 1979 
in Kabul, Afghanistan, by Afghan 
extremists whose motives were 
never learned, and killed hours later 
in a botched armed response by the 
Soviet-allied Afghan government, 
even as U.S. diplomats pleaded for 
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more time to negotiate. 

My dad was 58, a career dip- 
lomat. After serving in the Navy during 
World War II, he had entered the foreign 
service, compelled by a deep desire to learn 
to use diplomacy to blunt the forces of fear 
and hate at the root of violent conflict. As a 
young man, he had considered the Lutheran 
ministry; he saw his work as a diplomat as 
a pragmatic way to build relationships, 
even with those whose histories and beliefs 
seemed alien to our own. People sensed 
this about him. Whether meeting with the 
Soviets at the height of the Cold War, with 
Serbian farmers in the former Yugoslavia, 
or, finally, with Afghans in the uncertain 
and perilous months before the Soviet inva- 
sion, he was universally respected for his 
integrity and commitment, and even loved 


Afghans who worked with Ambassador Dubs gather around 
a makeshift memorial at the U.S. embassy in Kabul. 


for his genuine humanity and humor. 

Among the many expressions of sympa- 
thy I received following his death, one photo 
is particularly meaningful. It’s not the one 
depicting U.S. Secretary of State Cyrus Vance 
and other dignitaries receiving my father’s 
casket at Andrews Air Force Base—rather, 
it’s an image (above) taken in the court- 
yard of the embassy in Kabul. It shows the 
Afghan men who knew him, who had lived 
and worked around him during his time 
there. They are grouped around a memorial 
they had made, with his picture propped on 
it. These are the people who considered him 
a friend, understood what he was about in 
their country, and felt his loss, deeply and 
personally. 
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Commentary 


From the Archives 


January 1991 


A Dream of Justice 


A YOUNG MAN of 
American Indian 
heritage said to 
me: “Imagine 
growing up an 
American Indian 
halfbreed with the 
blood of Caddo, 
Choctaw, and Chickasaw tribes in 
you ... Imagine growing up ... know- 
ing that you belong to a culture long 
native to this land before the white 
man ‘discovered’ it. Imagine trying to 
assert your identity when the major- 
ity of society affirms that ‘Indians are 
a dead race.” ... 

With words of dismissal, the pol- 
iticians wipe out the tribes’ meaning 
and deface them of their honor. 
With words, they strip American 
Indians of race, culture, philosophy, 
reason. With words they cover the 
Indians with a gloss of alienation 
and meaninglessness, leaving them 
hollowed-out entities, repeating over 
and over the rules of a society that 
was never their own. ... 

We have far to go down the good 
road toward racial justice. When our 
“friends” regard us as curiosities; 
comment on our clothes instead of 
our words and thoughts; interpret our 
ceremonials instead of accepting our 
religious knowledge; realize some- 
thing lacking in their own spirituality 
and take and trivialize ours; and when 
they try to assimilate us into their 
culture by destroying our identity, 
thereby depriving us of opportunities 
to offer our gifts to church and soci- 
ety, then we wonder if we will ever 
realize our dream of racial justice. 


Carol Hampton, a member of the 
Caddo Nation, was national field offi- 
cer of the Native American Ministry of 
the Episcopal Church when this article 
appeared. 
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I read recently that, a day after Stevens 
was killed, a similar picture went around on 
Twitter. It showed people in Benghazi hold- 
ing a sign that read simply, “Chris Stevens 
was a friend to all Libyans.” 

Since I heard that news report on Sept. 12, 
much rhetoric has flown about—accusations, 
blame, and political posturing. In all the 


Afghanistan. After Stevens was killed, Libya 
scholar and development consultant Ethan 
Chorin reflected with emotion, in a New 
York Times commentary, about how Stevens 
had refused to be “pessimistic about or indif- 
ferent to Libya’s growing pains,’ unlike many 
Western officials. Chorin warned that, in the 
wake of Steven's death, the West would face 


My dad saw his work as a diplomat as a pragmatic way 
to build relationships with those who seemed alien. 


noise, something has been forgotten. While 
the situations in Afghanistan 33 years ago and 
in Libya today are very different, what is unde- 
niably the same is that two good men with a 
passion for diplomacy, driven by a desire to 
connect in real ways with the people of the 
countries where they served, died at the hands 
of those who used fear and violence to obtain 
whatever murky goals they have. 

After my father’s death, the U.S. moved 
away from the very programs of international 
development that he had championed for 


By James E. Atwood 
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a “strong temptation ... to respond by disen- 
gaging, retreating, or focusing only on the 
extirpation of radical elements.” 

It seems to me that a truer way to honor 
Ambassador Stevens would be to deepen our 
commitment to the ways of global friend- 
ship and real diplomacy, for which he and 
my dad gave their lives. = 


Lindsay McLaughlin lives and works at 
Rolling Ridge Study Retreat Community near 
Harpers Ferry, West Virginia. 


The U.S. should repent of seeing guns as sacred; sane laws would be a start. 


BACK IN 1990, the Presbyterian Church 
(U.S.A.) issued this warning: “The reli- 
gious community must ... take seriously the 
risk of idolatry that could result from an 
unwarranted fascination with guns, which 
overlooks or ignores the social consequences 
of their misuse.” Two decades later, about 
660,000 more Americans have been killed 
by guns, with a million more injured. 

These figures convince me that what was 
a risk in 1990 has become our reality today: 
For too many, guns have become idols. They 
claim divine status; make promises of safety 
and security they cannot keep; transform 
people and neighborhoods; create enemies; 
and require human sacrifice. 

Not all gun owners have permitted their 
guns to become idols or absolutes. In fact, a 
recent poll shows most gun owners and NRA 
members, in contrast to public perception, 
believe personal freedom and public safety 
are complementary, not contradictory. But 


those few who hold the microphone at the 
NRA (the wealthy manufacturers and the 
gun zealots who do their bidding) have per- 
mitted their fascination for guns to supplant 
God and God’s requirements for human 
community. 

An idol’s followers boldly claim divine 
status for it. Former NRA executive Warren 
Cassidy was clear when he boasted, “You 
would get a far better understanding [of the 
NRA] if you approached us as if you were 
approaching one of the great religions of the 
world” Not to be outdone, Charlton Heston, 
during a speech as NRA president, intoned, 
“Sacred stuff resides in that wooden stock 
and blued steel—something that gives the 
most common man [sic] the most uncom- 
mon of freedoms, when ordinary hands can 
possess such an extraordinary instrument 
that symbolizes the full measure of human 
dignity and liberty.” 

To turn away from the idolatry of guns 
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will require community dialogue, self-exam- 
ination, and prayer. One part of our response 
should also be to enact common-sense gun 
laws—which, when they have teeth, are very 
effective. We in the U.S. need two new fed- 
eral laws, which would almost guarantee 
an immediate, dramatic decline in gun vio- 
lence. The first needed law is a renewed ban 
on the sale of assault weapons. Good citi- 
zens have no need for guns that can rapidly 
fire up to 150 rounds without reloading and 
are designed to kill great numbers of people 
in close-quarter military combat. These are 
the weapons of choice for deranged individ- 
uals who are determined to kill. They must 
be banned in America forever. 

A second common-sense law would 
require all gun purchasers to undergo an 
instant background check. This is technically 
feasible today, but it has not been imple- 
mented because the Gun Empire considers 


For too many, guns have 
become idols. 


any law, however wise or minimal, to be a 
coordinated attempt to confiscate their weap- 
ons. Such a law would eliminate the many 
sales by unlicensed dealers at America’s 5,000 
gun shows—dealers who can, in most states, 
legally sell any weapon to any person with no 
questions asked. It’s simply cash and carry. 

I make no claims of certainty in deter- 
mining whether or not a particular 
individual's spirit has been converted by an 
idol, but for 37 years I have observed individ- 
uals who grow threatened and angry when 
gun values are questioned; who show little 
grief for society’s gun victims; who oppose 
any preventive measures to stop gun vio- 
lence; and who believe the solution to gun 
violence is to arm more people. I am con- 
fident that such traits indicate that people 
are, at least, struggling with idolatry as they 
turn a human-made thing into an absolute 
that challenges the requirements of the liv- 
ing God. As Jesus taught us, we cannot serve 
two masters. = 


James E. Atwood, a retired Presbyterian pas- 
tor, is a gun owner, author of America and its 
Guns: A Theological Exposé, and chair of the 
Greater Washington chapter of the anti-gun- 
violence group Heeding God's Call. 
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Moving Mountains 


The Seeds of Epiphany 


IN THE DARK days of Advent, 
we wonder when the birth 
pangs will end: Will light break 
into the darkest corners of our 
hearts, our families, our lives? 
Will God—can God—take the 
twisted sinew of our warped 
world and redeem it? Will we— 
can we—hold on through the 
night? Can we trust that light 
to come? These are the ques- 
tions of Advent. 

As we enter the season of 
Epiphany, new questions arise: 
Will we allow the light that has 
broken forth to illuminate the 
darkest corners of hearts, our 
families, and our lives? Can 
we—will we—follow Jesus as 
he untwists the mangled metal 
of our shattered souls ... and redeems 
it? Can we—will we—trust the light 
or will we hide from it? These are the 
questions of Epiphany. 

The light of Epiphany illumi- 


May God cause us to cry out to those 
mountains of injustice, “Oh freedom!" 
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nates in two directions: It flashes 
inward, revealing our twisted and 
fragmented souls, and it flashes 
outward, revealing the carnage and 
consequences of the lies our world 
has embraced and used to craft pub- 
lic policy, the lies we have believed 
and reinforced through our com- 
plicit acceptance, and the truth we 
must speak. 

As we enter 2013, we look back 
and see that over the past four 
years much public good was done. 
Remember: The Lilly Ledbetter Fair 
Pay Act made it easier for women to 
fight pay discrimination. Remember 
the drama when Congress passed 
the Affordable Care Act and the 
Supreme Court upheld it, creat- 
ing a path for tens of millions of 
Americans to finally receive health 
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care. Remember the image of the last 
troops leaving Iraq. 

We are also painfully aware that 
the past four years marked an era 
of more-entrenched partisanship 
than our nation had seen since the 
Civil War. Remember the legislators 
who walked through jeering crowds, 
like the Little Rock Nine, the night 
they passed the Affordable Care 
Act—and the spit that landed on 
Rep. Emanuel Cleaver. Remember 
the Census poverty numbers, the 
record 49.1 million people living at 
or below the poverty line in 2010. 
Remember the escalation of drone 
attacks that resulted in numer- 
ous civilian deaths. Remember the 
promise to take action on compre- 
hensive immigration reform and 
the failure to pass the Dream Act. 
Remember the House budget that 
proposed that two-thirds of the cuts 
to balance the budget would come 
from services that protect 
poor and working people, 
and the debt ceiling debacle 
of 2011. Remember. 

Some might say the last 
four years have been one 
long season of Advent in 
American political life; a 


BY LISA SHARON HARPER 


season of darkness and birth = 
pangs mixed with hope and = 
promise. If so, then perhaps, € 
as we look forward to the next © 
four years, just maybe we can 
hope for the seeds of Epiphany 
to sprout up, take root, and 
grow in our public square. 

God has already sown 
epiphanies throughout our 
nation’s story. These seeds of 
revelation birthed movements. 
These movements brought 
forth redemption. 

Consider the lies uncov- 
ered by Charles Finney, 
Sojourner Truth, and Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. Consider 
the seeds of Epiphany sown 
by the actions of Susan B. 
Anthony, Lucy Burns, and Alice 
Paul. Consider the ways that the 
saints of the civil rights movement 
spoke biblical truth to the lie of their 
times. Rosa Parks, Diane Nash, Ed 
King, Andrew Young, Jesse Jackson, 
and Martin Luther King Jr. rallied a 
chorus of thousands that defied the 
lie of their time: that some people 
were born to be slaves and others 
were born to be masters. They stood 
square-footed in the face of that lie, 
and they sang; “Oh freedom! Oh 
freedom, over me! And before I'll be 
a slave, I'll be buried in my grave and 
go home to my Lord and be free” In 
other words, I am a child of God. 

We will celebrate the Feast of 
the Epiphany on Sunday, Jan. 6. 
Inauguration day, another kind 
of epiphany, is Monday, Jan. 21. 
Throughout the month of January, 
let us pray that the seeds of Epiphany 
spring up in our public square over 
the coming years. And may 
God cause us to cry out to 
those mountains of injus- 
tice, “Oh freedom!” m= 


Lisa Sharon Harper is 
director of mobilizing at 
Sojourners. 
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Deep Economy 


Come Hell and High Water 


IF IT WASN'T the year from hell 
for the North American continent, 
it was the year from a place with a 
very similar temperature. 

It’s hard to remember, but it 
began with that bizarre summer-in- 
March heat wave that meteorologists 
described as one of the most anoma- 
lous weather events in the country’s 
history. Before long there were 
record blazes burning in Colorado 
and New Mexico, and then a stifling 
heat wave moved east, triggering a 
“derecho” storm that raced almost 
1,000 miles from Indiana to the 
Atlantic and left 5 million without 
power. July was the hottest month 
ever recorded in the United States; 
it was also when drought descended 
full force on the Midwest, stunting 
corn and soybeans and driving the 
world price of grain up by 40 per- 
cent (and making sure our hellish 
year became traumatic for poor peo- 
ple the planet round). By August it 


Superstorm Sandy left behind an 
indelible image of the future. 


was clear we were in for a record 
melt year in the Arctic; when the 
long polar night finally fell, it was 
clear wed essentially broken one of 
the planet's biggest physical features. 
And all that was before Sandy piled 
into our greatest urban area, leav- 
ing behind an indelible image of the 
future. 

So the question becomes, what's 
an appropriate response? What even 
begins to match the magnitude of 
the trouble we face? What doesn't 
seem like spitting in the wind? 

My sense is that the time has 
come to take on the fossil fuel indus- 
try itself—not the members of 
Congress they buy in droves each 
election season, but the real powers. 
Ignoring the damage they've already 
caused, these people spend hundreds 
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of millions of dollars each day looking 
for new fossil fuels. And they spend 
hundreds of millions each year mak- 
ing sure no government stops them. 
They're like the tobacco industry at 
this point, except that instead of going 
after your lungs they're going after the 
lungs of the planet. 

Taking them on is no easy mat- 
ter—they’re the richest industry on 
earth. But we're trying. The night 
after the election, we launched a 
roadshow around the country (see 
math.350.org for an update). It’s 
now wrapping up, but the impor- 
tant phase is beginning: a wave of 
divestment movements on campuses 
and in churches across the country. 
Since what they care about is money, 
we need to threaten a little of theirs, 
just as a generation ago activists were 
able to help take down the apart- 
heid regime. Desmond Tutu sent 
us a powerful video to help launch 
the campaign; the time for 
divestment has come again, 
he said, since climate change 
is the moral issue of our time. 

We're gathering people, 
too, for possible peaceful 
protest at shareholder meet- 
ings and the like. We clearly 


BY BILL McKIBBEN 


Residents look at flood waters 
from Hurricane Sandy in 
the Breezy, Point section 

of Queefis, New York. 


don't have the money to match the 
oil guys, but we do have other cur- 
rencies: passion, spirit, creativity. 
And sometimes we have to spend 
our bodies. 

We're all implicated in climate 
change, of course, because we use 
fossil fuel. But most of us would just 
as soon use sun or wind to power 
our lives. It’s only the Exxons of 
the world that are full-on commit- 
ted to burning carbon, damn the 
cost. So real change requires chang- 
ing them, altering the rules under 
which they work so they decide to 
become energy companies, not fossil 
fuel companies. It will be hard, and 
I don't know if it will work—but I 
do know we have to respond with 
a sacrificial spirit to the year we've 
just seen. The fossil fuel industry is 
exercising a brutal dominion over 
the planet—the ugliest kind, not 
the wise and careful stewardship to 
which we are called. That's 
not okay. = 


Bill McKibben, the 
Schumann Distinguished 
Scholar at Middlebury 
College in Vermont, is 
founder of 350.org. 
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WHO WOULD 
JESUS EXECUTE? 


Richard Viguerie is a law-and-order conservative. 
He's also a Catholic. And he believes it's time 
to rethink the death penalty. 


RICHARD VIGUERIE is as responsible as anyone 
for the success of the conservative movement in 
this country. A pioneer in political direct mail, 
Viguerie has been involved from the radical 
edges of the Right in every Republican cam- 
paign from Goldwater to Romney; he’s been 
called the “funding father of the conservative 
movement” He helped start hundreds of entities 
from Conservative Digest to Gun Owners of America, from the National 
Conservative Political Action Committee to the Moral Majority—span- 
ning the political spectrum from Right to Far Right. Just before the 2012 
election, he launched MyOwnSuperPAC because of “frustration at how 
weak and ineffective the Romney campaigns ads have been with its soft 
approach to Barack Obama—hardly ever mentioning Obama's radi- 
cal, neo-Marxist vision for America’s future,’ and insisting that “Obama 
is NOT failing. He’s succeeding at doing exactly what he set out to do— 
and that’s destroy capitalism and destroy the America you and I grew up 


in” So no one is going to mistake Viguerie 
for a squishy liberal. 

And yet Viguerie’s Catholic faith has led 
him to a surprising position on the issues of 
__ capital punishment and prison reform. The 
conservative icon talked with Sojourners 
editor-in-chief Jim Wallis in September = 
about why he thinks an unexpected Left- E 
Right alliance might turn the tide against Fd 
the death penalty. 


Richard Viguerie 
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The gurney used to restrain 
condemned prisoners during the 

lethal injection process in the 
Texas death house in Huntsville. 
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“Throughout history, many 
innocent people have been 
convicted of crimes and 
executed. There are few 
things more horrendous 
than that." —Richard Viguerie 


Above, on Sept. 21, 2011, 
demonstrators called for Georgia 
state officials to halt the sched- 
uled execution of Troy Davis 

in Jackson, Georgia. Davis was 
executed later that night. 
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Jim Wallis: As you and | both know, we're 
often stuck in political straitjackets. There 
are issues that we could work together on, 
particularly as people of faith, that would 
help politicians do better than they some- 
times do. I'd like to start with this: You've 
said that, as a Catholic, you're against 
the death penalty. Why is your faith as a 
Catholic central to this, and how has that 
turned you against the death penalty? 


Richard Viguerie: My own road to Damascus 
on this issue came many years ago. When I 
was a young Republican in Houston in the late 
50s and early ’60s, I was a very hard-core, law- 
and-order type: “lock em up, throw the key 
under the jail so they never get out.” In those 
days, law enforcement agencies were kind 
of immune from criticism. Over a period of 
time, I and many other conservatives have 
been disabused of the fact that people in law 
enforcement are above any mistakes or abuse 
of power. 

I'm one of these people who has never 
really had a strong rebellious element in 
my makeup. I was an altar boy in Pasadena, 
Texas, outside of Houston. My faith was very 
important to me as a youngster and as a young 
adult. Like so many of us—you, me, many of 
our friends—we're Christians; we want to 
model our life, as best we can, after Christ. 
So I thought, would Christ want to protect 
society from people who are dangerous? 
Certainly. Would Christ pull the lever to exe- 
cute somebody? I don't think so. That was a 
real revelation to me as I’m trying to adjust my 
life as best I can to what Christ would do ina 


similar situation. So, it was an easy decision, 
once I began to think about it. 

Christ would also, as he told us, be con- 
cerned about prisoners. Are prisoners being 
abused? That would concern Christ. I’ve 
known a number of people who have run 
afoul of the law. Whether they were innocent 
or guilty, they've been abused by the system. 
These are people who, for the most part, soci- 
ety has forgotten, and there certainly is not 
much ofa constituency out there looking after 
these people. Almost everybody in our society 
has people who lobby for them, who organize 
to protect their rights. But that doesn’t seem 
to be true of prisoners. As we know, power 
corrupts. And people in prison—the guards, 
officials—have pretty much absolute power. 
Tm aware that far too many times they have 
abused that power. 


What have you learned about the death 
penalty system? How does that system 
work to abuse people? Well, I’m certainly 
not an authority on the death penalty. There 
are people who have spent their life focused 
on trying to change the death penalty laws. 
I've become aware that throughout history, 
many innocent people have been convicted 
of crimes and executed. There are few things 
more horrendous than that, taking an inno- 
cent life by the power of government. The 
state is all-powerful in these matters, and 
it’s a very terrifying thing. People do make 
mistakes. 

Conservatives—and much of society, I 
think—feel that when a horrendous crime has 
been committed, the perpetrator of that crime 
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& needs to be punished. I’ve always thought it 

E was a far more severe punishment that they 

spend their life in prison rather than be exe- 

= cuted. I thinka life sentence without a chance 
of parole is maybe the worst penalty they 
could receive. 

When a person is sentenced to life in 
prison and they’re innocent, they have a 
chance to prove their innocence, as has hap- 
pened numerous times. But once the death 
penalty has been carried out, there’s no oppor- 
tunity for a person to prove their innocence. 
I just don't see how a society such as ours can 
justify a death penalty. 

It's interesting that, with few exceptions, 
most of the people who have been interested 
in this subject on the conservative side have 
been Catholics. I’ve found it difficult to get 
my Protestant friends to support this issue. 


Why do you think that is? Almost without 
exception, my Protestant friends, if you try 
to pull out of them their reasoning, quickly 
refer to the Old Testament: An eye for an eye, 
a tooth for a tooth. Christ said that he came 
to teach us a new way. He said, in essence, 
Moses gave you a law, which I am chang- 
ing. You were a stiff-necked people and your 
heart was hard, and I’ve come to teach you a 
new way now. Christ is the model going for- 
ward. It’s not the Old Testament, it’s the New 
Testament. To me—whether you're Catholic 
or Protestant—that should be an easy call. 
If you really are focused on modeling your 
life along Christ’s example, it’s very hard for 
anybody to visualize Christ approving the 
execution of anyone. 


On the Catholic side, the bishops have 
made a connection between their opposi- 
tion to abortion and to the death penalty. 
They call it a consistent ethic of life. Right. 
There are very few people in politics and pub- 
lic policy that are consistent on the life issue. 
Most liberals say you can kill them before 
they’re born, but you can't kill them after- 
ward. The conservatives say you can't kill 
them before they’re born, but you can kill 
them after. My position is you shouldn't be 
killing anybody before or after they're born. 
There are very few people on the Left or the 
Right who take that position. 'm committed 
to trying to convert my fellow conservatives 
to be consistent on the life issue. 


What's the best way to make the 


Trials 
and Errors 


Among democratic nations, the 
United States has the highest 
death penalty rate in the world. 

As the only G8 country to regu- 
larly use capital punishment, the 
United States joins China, lran, 
Saudi Arabia, lrag, North Korea, 
and Yemen as the world’s leaders in 
executions. 


= Since 1973, 141 people in 26 
states have been exonerated from 
death row with evidence of their 
innocence. 


"17 states and the District of 
Columbia have abolished the death 
penalty. However, the federal death 
penalty can still be enforced in 
every state. 


= The annual cost of California's 
current death penalty system is 
$137 million per year. The cost 

of a system that imposes lifetime 
incarceration rather than the death 
penalty would be $11.5 million per 
year. 


m Since the death penalty was rein- 
stated in 1976, 35 percent of those 
who have been executed have 
been African American (African 
Americans constitute about 14 per- 
cent of the U.S. population). 


—Compiled by Elaina Ramsey 


Sources: Amnesty International; Death 
Penalty Information Center; California 
Commission on the Fair Administration of 
Justice; U.S. Census. 


argument to conservatives that they 
should be against the death penalty? I 
know lots of Catholic priests and Protestant 
leaders in the country who are active in the 
conservative policy arena. They seldom, if 
ever, talk about the moral issues from the 
pulpit. I think that’s a serious problem for 
our society. We're going to continue to have 
serious problems, in terms of the moral 
issues in this country—whether it’s divorce 
or criminal justice problems—until we get a 
stronger moral foundation. 

We need lots of things, but we lack lead- 
ership. As a conservative, I feel that’s our 
number one issue. In the moral issues of the 
death penalty and prison reform, the leader- 
ship is not out there. It’s not in the pulpits. It's 
not with the lay people. Once the leadership is 
there, the people, organizations, political will, 
and legislation will soon follow. 


What does it take to offer that kind of lead- 
ership? This is maybe not directed to your 
point, but it’s an interesting observation. All 
of the people that I have known who have 
been in prison felt they were abused by the 
system. But I’ve only known one who, after 
he got out, stayed with the cause of promot- 
ing prison reform—our friend Pat Nolan at 
Justice Fellowship, one of the organizations 
that the late Chuck Colson set up. People that 
have been in prison, understandably, want to 
put it behind them. They’re occupied with a 
job and family, but there's almost no leader- 
ship that comes from people who experienced 
the abuses firsthand. 

Also, our society does not reward people 
who provide leadership in that area. This is 
something that people feel is kind of dirty, 
and they just don’t want to get involved [with 
prisoners]. That’s exactly who Christ told us 
we should be involved with. We shouldn't 
just focus on those who have nice clothes 
and rings on their hands and invite them to 
dinner and places of honor. But we should 
reach out to the least of our brothers and 
sisters. 


How do you convince conservatives to be 
against the death penalty and for prison 
reform? I actually don't think it is that diffi- 
cult a task. It’s quite frankly a matter of focus. 
As conservatives become more fearful of big 
government, sometimes we forget that law 
enforcement and the prison system are part 
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“It's very hard to visualize 
Christ approving the 
execution of anyone." 


of the government. If we can just prioritize 
and set aside a significant amount of time 
to focus on this issue, hopefully it could get 
traction. One of the things people like you 
and me could do is identify the low-hanging 
fruit. What are the issues that the Right and 
Left can come together on? There are certain 
issues we're just not going to be able to agree 
on, but there's low-hanging fruit out there. 


What would be some of the issues or 
low-hanging fruit that we should start 
with? Sometimes we can address issues and 
agree on a solution without agreeing on the 
reasons why. We have too many people in 
prison. We could address it—from the con- 
servative standpoint—as a cost issue. It’s very 
expensive to keep people in prison. What are 
the reasons why we have so many prisons? 
There are any number of reasons, but one 
would be the unions for prison guards. In 
California, they have an enormous amount 
of influence on the governor and legislators, 
and they want more prisons and guards. If 
you have more guards and prisons, you need 
more prisoners. There are people on the Left 
and the Right who could identify issues for 
different reasons they want to address. Once 
you begin to work together and find out that 
the person on the other side doesn’t have 
horns—even though we disagree on a lot of 
issues—then working together can become 
habit forming. 


Do you think we should call for a new mora- 
torium on the death penalty? It’s a good way 
to start. Conservatives feel having the death 
penalty mentioned in the Constitution several 
times, by definition, makes it constitutional. 
Liberals would like to declare it unconstitu- 
tional. Be that as it may, we're not going to be 
able to solve that issue any time soon. But a 
moratorium gets around that disagreement 
that conservatives and liberals have. I think 
a moratorium of a finite period of time, per- 
haps five years, is an excellent idea where we 
begin to focus and see if we can make some 
progress. 


What else could we be doing on this issue? 
I think that a lot of the leadership on these 
issues that we've talked about will probably 
need to come from the conservatives. We 
need to make it acceptable to discuss this in 
the public square. Once conservatives provide 
that cover for this issue to be an acceptable 


issue to discuss, debate, and legislate on, I 
think things can move forward. 

The problem right now for me and most 
of my conservative friends is that we feel 
under assault by the Left, in terms of issues 
of importance to us. We feel threatened as a 
movement. It’s forced the prison issues to a 
back burner, unfortunately. 


I think it would be good for the political 
process if we could finally get conser- 
vatives and liberals to agree that these 
things are both moral and common- sense 
issues. Don't you? Now that the election is 
behind us, it’s time for leaders on the Right 
and the Left to come together. Let’s identify 
the low-hanging fruit and work on multiple 
issues at the same time. We have an obli- 
gation to do that. To whom much is given, 
much is expected. It’s expected of us to pro- 
vide that leadership, so ’m anxious to do 
that. 


The death penalty and prison reform 
could be one of those issues we could 
work together on. Absolutely. Once we 
move into this area, make progress, and 
bring a lot of allies to the table who agree 
with us, we can probably move on to some 
other important issues as well. 

In my 51 years of being involved in pub- 
lic policy at the national level, I’ve noticed 
that, with few exceptions, the issues that are 
dealt with [by Congress] start outside of pol- 
itics. It starts with private citizens. The civil 
rights movement did not start in Congress. 
On the Left, opposition to the Vietnam War 
did not start in Congress. The pro-life battles 
did not start in Congress. Most were started 
by people outside of politics. There's no rea- 
son to think that this issue would be any 
different. We're not going to see the leader- 
ship on this issue come out of the political 
arena. It will have to come from the private 
sector. There are not a lot of profiles in cour- 
age, quite frankly, in elected officials on the 
Right or the Left. 


That's true. | want people to know that 
people like you and me, who are often 
perceived to be on different sides of pol- 
itics, can really respect one another and 
work together. I’ve got an awful lot of liberal 
friends, and I think it’s very healthy. I learn 
a lot from that interaction, and I’m a better 
person for it. = 
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Grain of Salt 


Who Speaks for Catholics? 


FATHER JACK MORRIS is one of 
those Catholic priests who ruined a 
lot of people for life. ’'m one of them. 

Father Morris passed away Sept. 
30 in Spokane, Wash. He was work- 
ing with the Catholic sisters and 
others who ran the highly regarded 
Copper Valley School in Alaska in 
the late 1950s when he took the idea 
of young people volunteering their 
time with and for Native Alaskans 
and helped turn it into the Jesuit 
Volunteer Corps. Since then, more 
than 12,000 people have served in 
the JVC, whose motto “ruined for 
life” reflects the fact that volun- 
tary service often makes enduring 
changes in the way participants 
view the world. (A few years ago, 
Father Morris told Sojourners that 


Before the election, several 
bishops went so far as to threaten 
their parishioners with eternal 


damnation. 


the motto is “a resurrection state- 
ment”—through volunteering, he 
said, “you're transformed.”) 

I spent my first two years after 
college as a Jesuit Volunteer, first 
at the Oregon Center for Peace 
and Justice in Portland and then 
at Georgetown University’s Center 
for Peace Studies. My mentor and 
boss in Portland was the center’s 
director, Sister Michele Phiffer. She 
worked for years helping Catholics 
in Oregon understand the church's 
social teaching on the common good 
and the preferential option for peo- 
ple who are poor. 

Perhaps needless to say, the local 
bishops weren't always on her side. 
In fact, it often appeared—even to 
my young eyes—that the bishops 
were more interested in protect- 
ing their own privilege and power 
than in genuinely working for the 
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Because of their behavior, American bishops risk finding themselves even less relevant. 


marginalized. And Sister Michele's 
gender seemed to be a factor in the 
lack of support she received from the 
episcopal powers that were. 

The way the U.S. Catholic bish- 
ops behaved in the election this fall 
suggests that very little has changed. 
For months last year, the bish- 
ops—in what the National Catholic 
Reporter (NCR) referred to as “self- 
indulgent tantrums”—attacked the 
Obama administration with exag- 
gerated, if not completely scurrilous 
charges, accusing the president of 
a “war on religion” and strongly, if 
indirectly, endorsing the Republican 
Party. In the last few weeks before 
the election, several bishops went so 
far as to threaten their parishioners 
with eternal damnation—one bishop 
exhorted his flock that “to vote for 
someone in favor of [the Democratic 
Party’s] positions ... could put your 
own soul in jeopardy,’ 

But Catholics didn’t listen. In 
a pre-election survey, 83 percent 
of Catholic voters said they felt no 
obligation to vote the way bishops 
recommended, and in the vot- 
ing booth a majority supported 
Obama over Romney. The 
future of the U.S. church— 
Latino Catholics—rejected 
the bishops’ “advice” even 
more dramatically: More 
than three-quarters voted 
for Obama. 

One important principle 


that many—perhaps especially the 
bishops themselves—seem to have 
forgotten: The institution is not 
the church. As the NCR editorial 
board wrote, “The bishops clearly 
need to rethink their political alli- 
ance with the Republican Party and 
their emphasis on making abor- 
tion and gay marriage illegal as the 
principal marks of Catholic iden- 
tity”—positions that have “further 
compromised the already seri- 
ously damaged moral authority 
of the church’s leadership in this 
country.” 

People like Sister Michele 
and Father Jack —“social justice 
Catholics”—have been the real 
leaders of the church for a long 
time, even before Vatican II pushed 
the church to engage the “modern 
world” five decades ago. 

The election was a wake-up call 
for those who apparently hadn't 
noticed the emergence of the new, 
more diverse face of America, led 
by people of color, women, gays and 
lesbians, and every combination 
thereof. Just as America is chang- 
ing, so is the church. And unless the 
bishops get on board, they’re 
likely to find themselves even 
more disconnected from this 
new reality, and even less rel- 
evant, in the days to come. = 


Jim Rice is editor of 
Sojourners. 
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Gollum, a 
creature whose 
redemption 
seems unlikely, 
from The Lord of 
the Rings. 


BY TOBIAS WINRIGHT 


GANDALF, 
GOLLUM, AND 
THE DEATH 
PENALTY 


Theological considerations 
should frame the Christian 
response to capital punishment. 


EARLY IN J.R.R. Tolkien's The Fellowship of A 

the Ring, Gandalf the wizard is talking with z 
the hobbit Frodo Baggins about the dreadful = Dy 
Gollum. The frightened Frodo expresses his =— [ 
regret that his uncle Bilbo had not killed “that : 
vile creature, when he had a chance!” i ' 


Because of “all those horrible deeds” that 


Gollum has done, Frodo adds, “He deserves 
death.” Gandalf replies, “Deserves it! I daresay 
he does. Many that live deserve death. And 
some that die deserve life. Can you give it to 
them? Then do not be too eager to deal out 
death in judgment. For even the very wise 
cannot see all ends. I have not much hope 
that Gollum can be cured before he dies, but 
there is a chance of it.” 

I do not know where Tolkien stood on 
the issue of capital punishment, but Gandalf 
offers theologically relevant points about 
innocence, guilt, judgment, and hope that = 


Christians should seriously consider as = 


wh 


heated debate continues about the morality 
of this lethal governmental practice. 
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“Do not be too eager 
to deal out death in 
judgment. For even the 
very wise cannot see 


allends.” | —Gandalf, 
The Fellowship 
of the Ring 
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While a majority of Americans still view 
capital punishment as morally justified, 
there is growing opposition to it. Indeed, 
the number of death sentences dropped 
to a 35-year low in 2011, and the annual 
number of executions since 1999, the year 
in which the most persons were put to 
death, has with a few exceptions continued 
to decrease. Seventeen states have abolished 
capital punishment, including Connecticut, 
which outlawed the death penalty on April 
25, 2012, for any future crimes committed. 
In 2012, 12 states had active legislation to 
end it. Why? 

Much of the rethinking, even among 
“law-and-order” conservatives, centers 
on 1) mistakes that may lead to wrongful 
convictions and the executions of innocent 
persons, 2) unfairness in its application, 
especially in connection with racial and 
economic biases in society and in the crim- 
inal justice system, 3) data that call into 
question whether capital punishment is an 
effective deterrent to violent crime, and 4) 
the high costs for states (and therefore for 
taxpayers) to implement it (see box on fac- 
ing page). 

While the empirical studies and crimi- 
nological research are very important, for 
Christians it is the theological and biblical 
framework that should ultimately determine 
our stance on this contentious issue. 


Personal Mistakes. Institutional Errors. 
Three decades ago, I worked as a corrections 
officer at a large maximum-security jail in 
metropolitan Pinellas County, Fla. I know 
from experience that mistakes happen. 

Of course, even though nearly every 
inmate assured me of his or her innocence, 
many were found guilty at trial, while others 
were found innocent. Due to errors, includ- 
ing some that may have been intentional on 
the part of some law enforcement officers 
or prosecutors, the possibility remains that 
some in the former category were actually 
innocent, while some acquitted were actually 
guilty. “Do not be too eager to deal out death 
in judgment,” advised Gandalf. “For even the 
very wise cannot see all ends.” 

Sister Helen Prejean, in her bestselling 
book Dead Man Walking, wrote, “Anything 
that human beings do can go wrong.” This 
applies to personal sin as well as institutional 
error. 


Regarding personal sin, Paul reminds 
us in his letter to the Romans that “all have 
sinned and fall short of the glory of God” 
(3:23). Because of human finitude, we often 
make mistakes. Some of us even commit 
crimes. 

These aspects of what it means to be 
human should be kept in mind with regard 
to the institutions that humans create and 
maintain. Reinhold Niebuhr warned in his 
classic Moral Man and Immoral Society that 
sinful selfishness manifests itself in social 
groups and institutions, as well as in indi- 
viduals. Persons, while capable of selfless 
action, are neither infallible nor free from 
sin. So too institutions, such as the crimi- 
nal justice system, often act in self-interest 
and are neither infallible nor free from the 
possibility of sin. 

When Gandalf replies “Some that die 
deserve life,” he reflects theological insight 
about human nature and human institutions 
and the possibility for error. 


No Society Without Sin 

When I later worked in policing and served 
as a youth minister, I saw how crime affects 
victims and their families. I have known peo- 
ple who were later murdered. There indeed 
is a need for justice. In Niebuhr’s view, while 
society “must punish criminals, or at least 
quarantine them,’ it should do so in ways cal- 
ibrated with a “corrective justice.” Avoiding 
“primitive vengeance,’ society should instead 
follow a logic ultimately directed by Jesus’ 
command, “Love your enemies” (Matthew 
5:44). 

I believe in free will and in taking 
responsibility for one’s actions. However, I 
am aware of the circumstances out of which 
many prisoners come. The horrible poverty, 
child abuse, illiteracy, unemployment, and 
violence that many inmates suffered them- 
selves perhaps contributed to their criminal 
actions. 

“The society which punishes crimi- 
nals is never so conscious as it might be 
of the degree to which it is tainted with, 
and responsible for, the very sins which 
it abhors and punishes,” wrote Niebuhr 
in An Interpretation of Christian Ethics. 
Recognizing that society is not always as 
conscious as it should be of its own com- 
plicity or moral decadence should lead us, 
paraphrasing Micah 6:8, to do justice, to 
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love kindness, and to walk humbly when 
we sentence. 


But Don’t Some Deserve to Die? 

While in law enforcement, I also encoun- 
tered some Gollums, who like the “small, 
slimy creature” were not at all innocent. I’ve 
been spit at, yelled at, called every name in 
the book, and physically harmed. At times I 
had to dive for cover from hurled excrement 
or had to defend myself and others against 
attack. While talking to alleged murderers, 
I sometimes thought, this person would not 
hesitate to kill me if given the chance. There 
were those who, as Gandalf said of Gollum, 
“deserved death” 

Christian supporters of capital punish- 
ment sometimes quote passages from the 
Bible to justify their belief that some heinous 
crimes demand the ultimate punishment. Yet 
scholars have identified in the Hebrew Bible 
between 20 and 36 crimes or sins (the two 
were not differentiated at the time) for which 
death was prescribed. These included strik- 
ing or cursing one’s parents, bestiality, incest, 
blaspheming, and working on the Sabbath. 
Do Christians today wish to reintroduce the 
death penalty for such offenses? 

Even when the answer is no to this ques- 
tion, death-penalty supporters often point 
out that murder is in its own category. They 
cite the lex talionis (“law of retaliation”): “If 
any harm follows, then you shall give life 
for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for 
hand, foot for foot, burn for burn, wound for 
wound, stripe for stripe” (Exodus 21:23-25 
and others). Scholars agree that the lex tali- 
onis was established to set limits on tribal 
vengeance, to prevent the escalation of vio- 
lence into a blood feud. The Hebrew Bible 
laws are meant to make sure the punishment 
fits the crime. 


“Whoever sheds the blood of a human...’ 
The Torah passage most often invoked in 
support of capital punishment is Genesis 
9:6: “Whoever sheds the blood of a human, 
by a human shall that one’s blood be shed; 
for in God’s image is humankind made.” 
Today scholars note how the wording of this 
passage is poetic, more like a proverb, not 
the legal jargon connected with the other 
references to the death penalty in the law 
codes of the Hebrew Bible. Moreover, the 
Hebrew wording is unclear. We cannot tell 
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Execution chamber 


Four Reasons to Rethink 
the Death Penalty 


Across the political and religious spectrum, Americans are rethinking 
the death penalty. Here are some reasons why: 


MISTAKES. In January 2012, Joe D'Ambrosio became the 140th per- 
son on death row in the U.S. to be exonerated since 1973. Addressing 
the issue of biased application, Supreme Court Justice William J. 
Brennan said in 1994 that “the death penalty is imposed not only in 

a freakish and discriminatory manner, but also in some cases upon 
defendants who are actually innocent.” 


BIAS. In many death-penalty states, defendants are much more likely 
to be executed if their victim was white. Studies show that black defen- 
dants are more likely to receive the death penalty than others. And in 
death-penalty states, 98 percent of chief district attorneys are white 
and only 1 percent are African American. 


NO DETERRENT. Study after study shows that capital punishment 
does not deter murder. The murder rate in states without the death 
penalty has remained consistently lower than the rates in states with 
capital punishment. 


COST. As Fox News famously reported in 2010, “Every time a killer 

is sentenced to die, a school closes.” Studies in North Carolina show 
the state could save $11 million a year by substituting life in prison for 
death sentences. —The Editors 
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Executing criminals 


does not balance 


some cosmic scale 
of justice. 
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definitively if it is descriptively saying what 
tends to happen to violent people, or if it is 
prescriptively commanding capital punish- 
ment. A nearly identical proverb is spoken 
by Jesus when he tells his disciple to put 
away his sword, “for all who take the sword 
will perish by the sword” (Matthew 26:52). 
Jesus was not expressing his support for 
capital punishment; he simply stated what 
tends to happen to those who lead violent 
lives. 

Theologian John Howard Yoder noted 
the passage’s context—eating the blood of 
animals and shedding the blood of humans 
were prohibited in the previous sentence 
(Genesis 9:5). When Israelites killed ani- 
mals, it was a ritual sacrifice, because the 
animal's blood belonged to God. The same 
applied to executing a murderer who had 
killed someone made in God’s image. Yoder 
wrote, “Thus, the function of capital pun- 
ishment in Genesis 9 is not the defense 
of society but the expiation of an offense 
against the image of God.” In Yoder’s view, 
this passage is the theological basis of every- 
thing else said on the subject in the Hebrew 
scriptures. 


A Deadly Logic 

This point about expiatory sacrifice is theo- 
logically pivotal. In a number of ancient 
cultures, there was what theologian Daniel 
M. Bell Jr. refers to as “the logic of blood 
sacrifice,’ or the notion of “redemptive vio- 
lence.’ Bell adds that this logic has continued 
to shape the way that many Christians view 
God—“a wrathful, angry God who demands 
blood and suffering and threatens to inflict 
terrible violence as the just punishment for 
sin’—and therefore how we act in this world, 
including ongoing Christian support for cap- 
ital punishment. 

This kind of theology of atonement is 
known as substitutionary theory. And while 
there is some basis for this view in the New 
Testament, it is not the only perspective on 
how Jesus’ crucifixion is a redemptive act. 
Bell notes that Paul also holds that “it is not 
a blood sacrifice that saves us, but Jesus’ obe- 
dience and fidelity.’ In Philippians 2:5-8, for 
example, Paul writes that we should have 
the “same mind” as Christ, who “humbled 
himself and became obedient to the point of 
death—even death on a cross.” 

I share Bell’s view “that Christ’s work 


of atonement, when rightly understood, 
demands the rejection of blood sacrifice 
and the logic of redemptive violence. Christ's 
work on the cross is not about satisfying a 
divine demand for blood, but about show- 
ing us that God does not demand blood” As 
anthropologist René Girard has argued, this 
is the full unveiling and rejection of the pat- 
tern of expiatory violence. It is the ultimate 
expression of God’s love that saves us, a love 
that chooses to die rather than lash out at our 
sinful ways, especially as manifest in the exe- 
cution of Jesus. 

Father Raniero Cantalamessa, a Catholic 
priest and preacher to the papal household, 
writes that Jesus’ death “has unmasked 
and broken forever the system that makes 
something sacral of violence.” This is how 
Yoder understood Hebrews 10:12 on Christ's 
self-sacrifice offered “for all time” The kill- 
ing of a murderer, according to Catholic 
catechism, may in some rare cases be con- 
sidered “legitimate defense” of a society, but 
it cannot be understood as punishment or 
expiatory retributive justice. If Christians 
believe that we no longer should practice 
animal and grain sacrifices to placate God, so 
too we ought not to perform human sacrifice 
by executing criminals as if doing so bal- 
ances some cosmic scale of justice. It doesn't. 


Give Repentance a Chance 

While it’s true that in jail I encountered 
human nature at its worst, I also glimpsed 
unexpected grace. Some inmates shared 
their stories with me; some officers were 
kind and saw their job as about “corrections,” 
rather than just detention or punishment. 

I met some people, accused of grave 
crimes, who anguished and seemed 
remorseful. Some longed for a way to make 
things right, wishing there was some resti- 
tution they might make to their victims and 
victims’ families. Some became mentors 
for their fellow inmates. A few who were 
discharged from the jail hoped to make a 
positive difference in society. 

As Gandalf put it, “I have not much hope 
that Gollum can be cured before he dies, 
but there is a chance of it” Although death- 
row inmates may “be cured” and accept 
redemption before their execution, once 
an execution happens, such an experience 
becomes impossible for those who haven't 
yet had it. 
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While I've known persons whom I cannot imag- 
ine would change, nevertheless “there is a chance of 
it” because, as Jesus said, “for God all things are pos- 
sible” (Matthew 19:26). Moreover, as Pope John Paul II 
asserted, “Not even a murderer loses his personal dig- 
nity.” As made in God’s image, human dignity can be 
neither gained nor lost by what we do; it is something 
inherent and therefore inviolable. 

Admittedly, it is very difficult to view murderers as 
human—especially cold-blooded mass murderers such 
as Anders Breivik, who slaughtered 77 people in Norway 
in 2011. But they are. Though they commit monstrous 
crimes, they are not monsters. 

Pope John Paul II argued that “[t]he new evangeliza- 
tion calls for followers of Christ who are unconditionally 
pro-life: who will proclaim, celebrate, and serve the 
gospel of life in every situation. A sign of hope is the 
increasing recognition that the dignity of human life 
must never be taken away, even in the case of someone 
who has done great evil” 

My mother, Patricia Juhl, was a homicide detec- 
tive for the same department where I worked. She met 
with serial murderer Anthony Joseph LeRette for six 
years while he was on death row in Missouri. He shared 
information about the murders, rapes, and robberies he 
committed in several states, including Florida. In a let- 
ter to her, the barely literate prisoner wrote, “I seen in 
your eyes and speech that I could trust you somewhat. 
You're still the law, and I know that you will do your job. 
But there’s a heart in Pat that does care.” 

The crimes he committed were indeed atrocities, but 
over time he trusted my mother and revealed a lot to her 
that was helpful for her investigations. I do not know 
where she stands on the death penalty, but she said after 
his 1995 execution, “I got to know him as Tony LeRette 
on death row. I got to know him as a human being” 

Highlighting the humanity of the perpetrator does 
not necessarily mean that the execution of a murderer 
is as gravely immoral as the murder of an innocent per- 
son. It means both are wrong. 

“What a pity that Bilbo did not stab that vile creature 
when he had a chance!” declares Frodo. “Pity?” Gandalf 
replies. “It was Pity that stayed his hand. Pity, and Mercy: 
not to strike without need” Such need, according to John 
Paul II, is “rare if not practically nonexistent” in today’s 
world, where secure prisons exist that can protect soci- 
ety from persons who have demonstrated they are a clear 
threat. As Christians we stand on a firm theological, bib- 
lical, and practical foundation to announce that the time 
is now for the U.S. to abolish capital punishment. = 


Tobias Winright is associate professor of theological ethics 
at St. Louis University and co-author of After the Smoke 
Clears: The Just War Tradition and Post War Justice 
(Orbis, 2010). 
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BY BETH NEWBERRY 
Photos by John Nation 


MULTIPLYING 
LOAVES 


Asmall congregation in Kentucky 
demonstrates how your church may have more 
money—and power—than you think. 


“WE DON'T WORK toward justice; we bring about justice through sys- 
temic change,’ says Rev. Cindy Weber, with a fierce and loving smile, 
when asked how her congregation, Jeff Street Baptist Community at 
Liberty, seeks justice through reaching out to the community. There is 
no pride or bravado in her statement, but a firmness that comes from 
more than 20 years of pastoring a small, community church that actively 
helps bring about God’s peace on earth. 

Jeff Street, located in Louisville, Ky., has an active membership of 
approximately 100 people—a David-sized congregation compared to 
many mainline or mega-churches. However, the creativity, dedication, 
and passion of the church’s members, manifested in hospitality pro- 
grams for and with the homeless, have made a giant-sized impact on 
local economic justice issues. And the congregation didn’t stop there; as 
part of a coalition of area churches, Citizens of Louisville 
Organized and United Together (CLOUT), 
the church has made an impression with pol- 
icy work and community organizing on the 
state level as well. Jeff Street’s commitment to 
empower poor people has even reached inter- 
nationally: Members have invested in Oikocredit 
micro-lending programs to the tune of $180,000. 

“We are a church that knows the difference 
between justice and charity, and also between 
charity and hospitality,” says Weber. 

Jeff Street, as members call it, started as the 
Jefferson Street Baptist Chapel, a worship com- 
munity that had been meeting for decades at 
Louisville's Jefferson Street Baptist Center, an out- 
reach to homeless people that is a mission of the 
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~ 
Rev. Cindy Weber sings a ~ 
blessing before communion. 
At left, a renovated machine 
shop is now the home of Jeff 
Street Baptist Community 
at Liberty. 
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Rev. Weber prays dur- 
ing a Sunday service in 
the sanctuary, which 
during the week is a 
multi-purpose space for 
community ministries. 
Below, two offerings 
are collected on 
Communion Sundays: 
a regular church 
offering and a 
community offering 
for special needs 

and requests. 
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Southern Baptist- 
affiliated Long Run Baptist 
Association. But when the congregation's 
head pastor left in 1987 and it promoted 
Rev. Weber from associate to interim pastor, 
the move touched off a four-year struggle 
with the Center’s parent organization. The 
Long Run Baptist Association refused to 


Many of the church's ministries ask, 
“How can we all be on equal ground?” 


recognize Weber’s leadership because she 
is a woman—even though, at the time, she 
was also serving as director of the center. 
In 1991, the year the congregation installed 
Weber as permanent pastor, it was told to 
leave the center. The church kept the name 
“Jeff Street”—the shortened moniker by 
which Jefferson Street Baptist Center was 
known in the nearby Clarksdale housing 
project and environs—and moved a cou- 
ple blocks south, into a rehabbed former 
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machine shop on Liberty Street. 

Its new site is about four blocks 
from the banks of the Ohio River on 
the edge of Louisville’s business dis- 

trict. Dotting the immediate horizon 
are empty lots where the now-demol- 
ished Clarksdale housing project 
stood; new facades built by Hope VI, a 
federal program to revitalize “severely dis- 
tressed” housing projects; the mixed-income 
housing project Liberty Green; and a few 
construction sites punctuated by shiny signs 
advertising “luxury lofts.” 


“AFTER THE MOVE,’ says Weber, “we 
didn’t want to just do social service.” Instead, 
many of the church’s 
ministries address soci- 
ety’s and individuals’ 
needs by asking the ques- 
tion, “How can we all be 
on equal ground?” 
Sunday morning services at Jeff Street, 
as in many churches, begin with a gathering 
time. People—black and white; teenagers, 
children, and parents, young and mid- 
dle-aged; persons in wheelchairs; men and 
women who are homeless, and others who 
know where they will sleep that night—all 
come together. Everyone dresses down “so 
everyone feels welcome,” says Kevin Borders, 
who has been a member since 1991. He 
describes the church as a theological mix 


of Southern Baptist refugees, first-time 
churchgoers, Catholics, Anabaptists, and 
Presbyterians. 

On a recent Sunday the sermon themes, 
announcements, and sharing of joys and 
concerns radiated from the personal to the 
communal to the global. A woman prayed 
for a sick coworker. Another was thankful 
for her niece’s musical gifts. Many looked 
forward to the annual community retreat 
and talent show. One reminded the group 
of the next Urban Goatwalker Coffeehouse, 
where the community welcomes local home- 
less men and women to join neighborhood 
residents and church members for coffee and 
to listen to or participate in entertainment. 
The day’s bulletin listed the weekday hospi- 
tality program for the homeless, which offers 
coffee, newspapers, and company four hours 
a morning, five days a week. 

Many ministries of Jeff Street have 
themes in common: The idea of creating 
equality within all sectors of life, a person- 
to-person approach to justice work, and a 
focus on economics. Such themes run, for 
example, through the church’s work with 
CLOUT, the Louisville community-organiz- 
ing coalition, whose 19 participant groups 
have a collective 16,000 members. As part 
of the coalition, Jeff Street has successfully 
advocated to expand state-sponsored health- 
care benefits for children in Kentucky and is 
currently lobbying for limits on predatory 
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lenders. Affordable housing is also on the 
agenda. 

“The power CLOUT has to make sys- 
temic change is [rooted in] people coming 
together to act in a unified and strategic way,’ 
says Chris Kolb, co-president of the group. 
One of CLOUT’s key strategies is to hold an 
annual Nehemiah Action Assembly, where 
decision-makers are invited to make commit- 
ments on the group’s issues before an audience 
of around 1,600 people from CLOUT mem- 
ber groups. The organization has challenged 
each member congregation, by 2015, to send 
as many people to the Nehemiah Assembly 
as attend church on an average Sunday—but, 
Kolb explains, Jeff Street achieved this goal 
three years early: “They are a real model” to 
other congregations. 


CAN A CHURCH 60 well versed in com- 
munity organizing and local outreach be 
surprised by a new way of seeking justice? 
That’s where that $180,000 in investments 
comes into the story. 

The seed was planted by church members 
Andy Loving and Susan Taylor, a married 
couple who are both financial planners; his 
background is in socially responsible invest- 
ing and hers in economics. In 2004, they 
brought to the community the idea of pool- 
ing their money to invest in Oikocredit, an 
organization that provides microloans as 
small as $29 to individuals and cooperatives 
in 29 countries. Oikocredit was started in 
the Netherlands in the 1970s by the World 
Council of Churches as an international 
bank for the poor. According to Loving, 90 
percent of microfinance loans go to women. 

Loving and Taylor brought the church 


The congregation’s youngest member, Everett, 
aka “the king of the church.” 


The Welcome Table, a Jeff Street minis- 
try staffed with volunteers from many 
Louisville congregations, provides lunch 


for homeless men and women. 


Getting Started 


WANT TO PUT money to work for the common good? Your congrega- 
tion—large or small—has more to invest than you might expect. Here 
are three questions to get you started. 


1. Where does our church bank? “Many churches choose a bank based 
on proximity to the church or the church treasurer's home,” Andy 
Loving says, but it doesn’t have to end there. Approach the finance 
committee and say, “We want to put our money somewhere that has 
implications for what we value as a church,” suggests Loving. Find a 
bank that empowers economically depressed areas through brick-and- 
mortar locations and socially responsible loan practices. 


2. Does the bank we're considering provide options for the poor? 
Where are the branches located? Does it loan to people or businesses 
who typically don’t get approved by mainstream lenders? One insti- 
tution Loving recommends is Self-Help Credit Union in Durham, N.C., 
which has locations throughout the state—and also a web-based inter- 
face convenient for members outside the area. Another place to hunt 
for justice-oriented banking is the National Community Investment 
Fund website, www.ncif.org, which allows you to search by location and 
banking practices. 


3. How can our church enact justice with the money we have? Loving 
recommends asking this of your church or a group within it, such as a 
Sunday school class, in order to start a discussion about surplus cap- 
ital and investing. A good resource for discussion is Ched Myers and 
Loving’s DVD series and study guide, From Mammon to Manna: Sabbath 
Economics and Community Investing, available at www.chedmyers.org. 
—BN 
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“a very simple way of making a difference,” 
says Borders. But how did Jeff Street, which 
in Loving’s words “thought of ourselves as a 
poor church,” pool a six-figure investment? 
Not by fundraisers or external donations, 
but through what Loving describes as look- 
ing for “surplus capital.” The idea is to look 


“Providing communities capital 
instead of aid is more empowering— 


an exchange among equals.’ 


at money you have access to but are not 
spending and don’t require for immediate 
needs. 

At the time, the minimum investment in 
Oikocredit, according to Loving, was $1,000, 
which was not feasible for some church mem- 
bers as individuals. (Recently, Oikocredit has 
begun offering opportunities to invest as little 
as $20 at a time.) For the group investment, 
some church members took hundreds of dol- 
lars from savings. Many gave as little as $5 or 
$25. Youth in the church took money, saved 
from summer jobs or birthday gifts, from 
their own pockets and invested it in the fund. 
“We asked ourselves: “Who has that? Not us: 
But we do,’ says Borders. “The dollars you are 
saving for a house or retirement can be put to 
work for change.” 
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That it’s a socially progressive invest- 
ing opportunity connects in many ways 
with Jeff Street’s collective compassion 
and desire for social change. For investors, 
the fund offers what it describes as “mod- 
est financial returns, which Loving says 
is on average a 2 percent return per year. 
“Providing communi- 
ties capital instead of aid 
is more empowering, 
enriching, engaging, 
and transforming,’ says 
Loving, because it’s 
“an exchange among 
equals.” 

Within weeks, the congregation had 
accrued $25,000 to invest in international 
microlending programs. In addition, 
Loving assisted church members who 
were interested in diverting money from 
already established retirement or invest- 
ment funds toward Oikocredit. Members 
who had $1,000 or more to contribute set 
up accounts in their names. Participants 
are able to withdraw their investment when 
they need it, just as youth members did 
recently for college expenses, says Loving, 
but for a few years those dollars were able to 
be put to good use. In less than two years, a 
small group of less than 100 church mem- 
bers changed the way they look at their 
own money and as a whole invested almost 
$200,000 in microloan programs. Eight 


During a “community problems” 
assembly for area churches, 

Rev. Weber discusses priorities for 
the coming year with members 
of her congregation. 


me | 


years later, the fund is still active. It was Jeff 
Street’s effort “to begin to see our money as 
a community rather than only as individu- 
als,” says Susan Taylor. 

Now Jeff Street is discerning a move for 
the church's own operational bank accounts. It 
currently uses a traditional commercial bank 
in Louisville, but is considering changing to 
Self-Help Credit Union in North Carolina (see 
sidebar). “The key is [how] to make depos- 
its and withdrawals in person” from a couple 
of states away, explains Loving. This obstacle 
looks surmountable, as Self-Help participates 
in the Credit Union Service Centers network; 
members can deposit or withdraw funds at 
any participating credit union. 

Loving thinks that when Jeff Street’s 
members began to invest in Oikocredit, a 
couple of things occurred to them: “People 
realized they are not as poor as they thought 
they were,’ he says. Additionally, the epiph- 
any within the group was “how many 
reserves we had and could use as a vehicle 
for the body of Christ.” 

As Loving puts it, “If our little inner-city 
church [could raise this much], how much 
money is there in other churches?” = 


Beth Newberry, a writer living in Louisville, 
Ky,, is co-publisher of The HillVille, an online 
magazine about urban Appalachia, and a 
former Sojourners intern. She was briefly an 
investment client of Susan Taylor in 2010. 
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LOAN STARS 


The new Louisville Loan Club is a way to protect people 
from the shark pool of payday lenders. 


THE LOUISVILLE LOAN CLUB, which will 
open early this year at a storefront in a poor 
residential neighborhood in southwest 
Louisville, Ky., is anew economic justice min- 
istry blessed and supported by Jeff Street 
Baptist Community at Liberty. The brainchild 
of members Susan Taylor and Andy Loving, 
it’s a company that will make small loans 
designed to counter predatory payday lend- 
ers. Typical payday lenders offer short-term, 
unsecured loans at interest rates of up to 400 
percent or more per year. Average loans are 
$250 to $500, but many borrowers are not 
able to pay back the principal and interest at 
the end of the first loan; instead, they become 
trapped in a cycle of loans and fees, eventually 
paying thousands of dollars. 

The Louisville Loan Club will offer loans at 
an annual percentage rate of 18 percent—and 
offer a path to breaking the cycle. “Any of us can need a 
small loan at some point,” says Taylor, who will oversee 
the day-to-day operations of the club. “Surely we can do 
better for each other than to throw someone in need of 
a small loan into the 
proverbial shark pool.” 

Loving and Taylor 
are modeling their 
enterprise in many 
ways on the Pittsburgh-based Grace Period, a church- 
started alternative check cashing and cash advance 
service with a five-year track record, Taylor says, of 
“offering small loans and helping people learn to save 
their own emergency funds. They built a model of 
compassion.” 

When someone comes to the Louisville Loan Club, 
they present identification and a bank statement. Club 
staff will then determine if they are a good fit for the 
club—that is, says Taylor, if there is “breathing room” 
in their finances to pay back the loan in installments. 

A repayment schedule is customized to the member's 
ability to pay and payday schedule. Each loan recipi- 
ent is required to open a credit union account with club 
partner LouChem Federal Credit Union and to sign a 
12-month contract. 

“Money habits are difficult to change,” says Taylor. 
Grace Period’s experience is that a shift in habits occurs 
after seven to eight months of participation. So the 
business will create “incentives for members to stay 


“Money habits are 
difficult to change.” 


behind churches 
investing in 
social change. 


in the club long enough” to alter their money routines. 
For example, if a member is paying back a loan with 
monthly payments of $50 over five months, they will 
continue to have $50 installments debited from their 
paycheck or checking account into the credit union 
account for the remaining seven months, thus establish- 
ing an emergency fund. “We want participants to save 
so they don't have to rely on loans,” says Loving. 

After the loan is paid, the credit union sends a 
positive credit report to credit reporting agencies, 
another welcome indication of financial health for club 
members. 

While helping change a damaging financial sys- 
tem, the company will make a profit that will enable it 
to pay its employees a living wage and, in the future, 
open up other storefronts in financially depressed 
neighborhoods. 

While Taylor and Loving see themselves as “co-insti- 
gators” of the Louisville Loan Club, they are clear that it 
is connected to the work of Jeff Street. “Jeff Street has 
been working against the injustices of payday lending 
for years through our involvement with CLOUT,” says 
Taylor. “The Louisville Loan Club is a natural extension 
of Jeff Street’s commitment to economic justice on this 
issue. [It] will be dependent not only on their prayers, 
volunteer time, and caring support, but also on their 
wisdom and experience to hold us accountable to truly 
benefit the people who come to the Loan Club.” 

—Beth Newberry 
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CHURCH POWER! 


Building community and clout through 
congregation-based organizing. 


In any genuine community ... self-interest and public interest are not at 
odds, but are two names for the same thing. —Andrew Delbanco 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZING has been around for a long time—cer- 
tainly long before 2008, when it became a household word during Barack 
Obama’ rise to the presidency. Not that it is understood nowadays any 
more than before. 

I thought I knew what community organizing was when I served as the 
pastor of First Congregational United Church of Christ and was introduced 
to a newly formed faith-based organizing 
project called Inland Congregations United 


for Change (ICUC) in San Bernardino, Self-interest iS not an 
ending place, but a 


California. But I soon learned that com- 
munity organizing had a different starting 
point, as well as a different methodology, beginning point. 
than I thought. 

Asa pastor, I had always been concerned 
about challenging injustice. However, I came to understand that commu- 
nity organizing is less about taking on yet another good cause and more 
about the important work of building human community. 

As such, community organizing is a perfect fit for religious congrega- 
tions and clergy. It addresses social justice concerns in the larger community, 
putting democracy to work by giving voice to ordinary families. But more 
important, community organizing can strengthen the life of the congrega- 
tion. And it can bring power to the vocation of the religious leader. 

There are four building blocks to community organizing—values, rela- 
tionships, power analysis, and self-interest. 


VALUES. As I was being introduced to ICUC, I was also taking a continu- 
ing education course taught by Ched Myers on discipleship in the gospel 
of Mark. When he learned what our church was getting into, he threw out 
a challenge with an implied warning. You have no business getting into 
community organizing, he proposed, unless you ground everything you 
do in Bible study. 

That made sense to me. I opened every meeting of our local organizing 
committee with prayer and a reflection on the scriptures. Every reading 
came alive when interpreted through the lens of the urgent needs of our 
community. For example, as we read the story of Jesus commissioning the 
70 to take up his work by going two by two into the neighboring towns 
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(Luke 10:1-11, 17-20), the group immedi- 
ately saw a direct connection between what 
Jesus’ disciples were doing in Galilee and 
what our church in San Bernardino was 
engaged in through community organizing. 
(And later—debriefing after a visitation cam- 
paign aimed at listening to the concerns of 
neighbors—energized church leaders, like 
the 70 in Luke’s gospel, talked with excite- 
ment about how they too had “returned with 
joy’) 

While a professional organizer trained us 
in the tenets of organizing, it was my job to 
ensure that everything our church did was 
grounded in our core values: welcome, ser- 
vice, justice, love. These expressions became 
fundamental principles of our participation 


Community organizing is about 
evangelism and manifesting the 


good news of the gospel. 


in this work: Organizing should always be 
values-driven, not issue-driven. 


RELATIONSHIPS. During a service of 
installation celebrating the beginning of 
a new pastoral ministry, a good friend 
charged me with words that cut to the core: 
“Baker, let them know you love them!” That, 
of course, lies at the heart of every pastoral 
relationship. 

What in ministry is commonly known as 
a “pastoral visit” is called by another name 
in organizing: the “one-to-one,” or relational 
visit. Without mutual trust, nothing is possi- 
ble. Every effective pastor knows how essential 
it is to take time to get to know the congre- 
gation before introducing major changes in 
worship and administration, to say nothing 
of challenging the membership to take on a 
controversial issue in the larger community. 

This same attention to building pasto- 
ral relationships is extended to lay ministry. 
With the help of the professional organizer, 
our church carried out a listening cam- 
paign—training laity to do one-to-ones 
with most of the members to discern their 
self-interests. There was no promotion of 
church programming in these visits and no 
fundraising. (What is it that is so commonly 
said? The only time anyone from the church 
calls upon me is to ask for money!) To our 
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happy surprise, we conducted the most suc- 
cessful stewardship campaign in memory six 
months later. Lay leaders attributed this to 
the strong relationships developed as a result 
of the earlier one-to-one organizing visits. 

The focus of the relational visits was not 
to persuade others of the rightness of a jus- 
tice cause that the church wished to recruit 
them for, but to listen carefully to what was 
on our neighbors’ hearts and to discern 
their passions. Because, as the saying goes 
in community organizing: Power is in the 
relationship. 


POWER ANALYSIS. As the topic of power is 
introduced, the comfort level of religious folk 
can be severely tested. Shouldn't we be about 
love, not power? This was high- 
lighted for me in a prayer group 
where we explored a spiritual exer- 
cise titled “Power and Love.’ The 
meditation counseled that power 
and love are the two ways of life, 
but only one of them was recom- 
mended as the way of Christ. 

The problem in contrasting the two as 
polar opposites, however, was that power 
was trivialized and love sentimentalized. If 
it had not been for my pastoral involvement 
in community organizing with its empha- 
sis upon power analysis, I might not have 
recognized this theological issue. The open- 
ing verses of the Bible speak of creation as a 
manifestation of God’s power and, therefore, 
power is essentially good (Genesis 1). 

As with every good gift, power can be 
abused or squandered through human sin. 
But even a cursory exploration of the New 
Testament reveals that virtually every refer- 
ence to power is positive. The gospel is “the 
power of God for salvation” (Romans 1:16). 
Christ is “the power of God and the wisdom 
of God” (1 Corinthians 1:24). 

Community organizing also speaks 
openly and positively about power. How 
real power is often hidden. How power—our 
own, as well as that entrusted to public offi- 
cials—must be held accountable. How there 
are two kinds of power: organized money 
and organized people. It was clear which of 
these was more accessible to our congrega- 
tion as we became powerful people of faith 
and more effective in our ministry and mis- 
sion. As community organizing so simply 
defines it: Power is the ability to act. 


SELF-INTEREST. It is in this area that the 
sheep and goats often go their separate ways. 
The language of self-interest, central to all 
political activity, is generally a source of great 
discomfort in religious life. 

Preachers tend to be much more at home 
encouraging selflessness. Which is why I was 
caught off guard the first time I was visited 
(in a relational one-to-one) by our new com- 
munity organizer. He asked me to identify 
my church’s self-interest. Before I could catch 
my breath, he then inquired about my own 
self-interest. 

This caused me to think seriously about 
the critical difference between self-centered- 
ness, on the one extreme, and the equally 
unhealthy and unfaithful response of com- 
plete altruistic selflessness on the other. I 
began to look in new ways at familiar scrip- 
ture texts I had preached upon countless 
times before. As the apostle Paul counsels, 
we certainly should not look to our own 
interests. Rather, we should be attentive to 
“the interests of others” (Philippians 2:4). 
However, self-interest is not an ending place, 
but a beginning point. Without a self, there 
can be no self-giving. The pastor’s soul, and 
the life of the congregation, must be nur- 
tured and taken seriously. Otherwise there 
can be no ministry or mission. 

The attention given in community 
organizing to self-interest can provide an 
important corrective to the all-too-common 
error in religious life of empathetically begin- 
ning with the other. Jim Mulvihill, one of our 
local leaders, testified that his participation in 
community organizing helped him “to trans- 
fer his faith beliefs to everyday community 
concerns of poverty, social inequities, and 
political priorities.” True leadership requires 
taking the self seriously as the starting point. 
Because the goal of self-interest is to build a 
community of self-interest. 


CONGREGATIONS CAN be very effective 
in sidelining members, to say nothing of 
ministers who have social justice agendas, by 
putting them all ina social action committee 
and then successfully ignoring their pleas. 
However, the primary objective of commu- 
nity organizing is not any particular cause 
or issue—no matter how worthy—but the 
building of a powerful organization. 
Organizing is about developing lead- 
ers—not necessarily those whom everyone 
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recognizes in advance as being leader-types, but ordinary 
members of the congregation who are willing to do the 
work. Looking back over 10 years of implementing the 
community organizing model in our church, I realized 
that more than half of our leaders rose from the ranks 
of the local organizing committee, such as Jean Powers, 
who remarked: “T continue to be delightfully amazed to 
see the real fruit of social justice arising out of faith-based 
community organizing: new leaders developed and being 
effective, circles of caring community widened, power 
emerging from the formerly powerless. Thanks be to 
God!” There is a saying that community organizers train 
leaders, and leaders do organizing. Likewise, ministers 
train leaders, and leaders do ministry. 

Community organizing introduced me to a new way 
of understanding ministry that helped me to build the 
congregation and to become a more effective pastor. 
Rather than the traditional models I had been introduced 
to in seminary of the pastor as teacher, counselor, pro- 
gram director, or activist, I took on the role of “organizing 
pastor.” Every task—preaching, praying, prophesying, 
calling, counseling, administering—came to be viewed 
through the lens of values, relationships, power analy- 
sis, and self-interest. 

I discovered that by helping the congregation to dis- 
cern its self-interest, we became more powerful—better 
able to act effectively—in carrying out our internal min- 
istry and our external mission. Not only was our church 
strengthened, but powerful ties with other congregations 
and clergy were developed that allowed us to take on big 
issues in the larger community. And I experienced the 
greatest vocational reward of all—a taste of the promise 
and the challenge I had received years earlier in my ordi- 
nation charge: “God did not give us a spirit of cowardice, 
but rather a spirit of power and of love and of self-disci- 
pline” (2 Timothy 1:6-7). 

As essential as social justice is to faithful disciple- 
ship, community organizing helped me to understand 
that building human community—in the local church as 
well as in the larger world—is primarily about manifest- 
ing the good news of the gospel. It is about evangelism in 
its most generous, gracious, inclusive, and expansive sense. 
To paraphrase the scholar cited at the beginning of this 
article who addresses self-interest, the good news for the 
church and the believer and the good news for the pub- 
lic are not at odds, but are ultimately one and the same. = 


Kendall Clark Baker, pastor emeritus of First 
Congregational UCC in San Bernardino, Calif., has 
extensive experience as an organizing pastor, collaborat- 
ing with clergy and laity of many faiths to improve the 
quality of life for ordinary families. He is the author of 
When Faith Storms the Public Square: Mixing Religion 
and Politics through Community Organizing to Enhance 
Our Democracy. 
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Poverty Advocacy Bundle 


Ignite a passion in your community 
to put an end to poverty. 


For more than 40 years, Sojourners has been on the 
forefront of advocating against poverty, helping to 

make a difference in churches, neighborhoods, and 
communities. Now, with these resources, you can do the 
same. Deepen your spiritual commitment to fighting 
poverty, and promote conversations that connect 
biblical faith and social justice, by engaging individuals 
and groups with this Poverty Advocacy Bundle. 


“Truly I tell you, whatever you did not do for one of the 
least of these, you did not do for me.”—Matthew 25:45 


SAVE 25% by Bundling 
A $65.00 VALUE FOR $49.95 
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CultureWatch 


BOOKS ART MUSIC FILM 


Interview by Betsy Shirley 


VEHICLES FOR GRACE 


Author Francisco X. Stork on helping young adults ask the hard questions. 


BORN IN MEXICO, Francisco X. Stork moved to Texas with his parents when he was 
9. After college he studied Latin American literature at Harvard. Stork then decided 
to get a law degree, planning to make a living as a lawyer while writing fiction on the 
side. Many years later, he published the first of his five novels, The Way of the Jaguar. 
He continues to balance his vocation as a novelist for young adults with a “day job” 
as a lawyer for a Massachusetts state agency that helps develop affordable housing. 
Former Sojourners editorial assistant Betsy Shirley, now a student at Yale Divinity 
School, interviewed Stork last spring at Calvin College's Festival of Faith and Writing. 


i Betsy Shirley: On your blog you say that every author has a bone to which they 


MGS SEES return again and again to gnaw. What do you gnaw on? 
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40 Standing up to Goliath 
Danny Duncan Collum on 


44 The Fracture of Good Order 
Jim Forest reviews The Catonsville 


43 Power and the Poor 
Andrew Wilkes on The Rich and 
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Francisco X. Stork: The question that char- 
acters in my books keep asking themselves 
is, “Why am I here?” I keep coming back to 
trying to find some kind of meaning to life 
and to suffering that keeps people going. All 
my books center on young people who are 
questioning themselves in that vein. My first 
book had a person on death row, the second 
had a young man with someone out to kill 
him, and the third one had a boy, Marcelo, 
who was questioning how he could possibly 
live in a world of suffering. Those questions 
of mortality make you a little bit more aware 
of the preciousness of life. 


What have you observed about faith and 
spiritual curiosity in young people? What 


Walmart workers rising up The Rest of Us 


scares me about a lot of the young people 
that I meet is that there’s a lot of living on 
the surface—trying to achieve and to do 
well on tests and to make sure that you get 
into a good university to get jobs. So I see a 
lot of less significant questioning in many 
young people. Then you get to know them, 
and you know that those questions still exist. 
But there's a greater need to conform than 
there was in the past. 


Why is there that pressure to conform? 
Part of it is our society has just become very 
goal-oriented, very competitive ... a lot of sta- 


“The question that 
characters in my books 
keep asking themselves is, 
‘Why am | here?” 


tus-seeking and trying to make it through 
the ranks. That’s not the kind of character 
that makes it into my books, because I know 
there's a large group of kids who still feel 
those spiritual questions deep inside. 


Did you feel those spiritual questions 
yourself as a kid? My adoptive father died 
when I was 13, and my mother and I had to 
find a place to live. We ended up living in the 
housing projects, moving from one place to 
another. Loss and death deepen you a bit. 
I became very interested in religion—not 
just one particular religion, but many reli- 
gions. I started reading all the religious texts 
I could, reading a lot about the people who 
had experiences of God. I began to under- 
stand that what really mattered was not so 
much dogma, but the actual experience 
of a relationship with a Mysterious Other. 


Have you had experiences of God? There 
have been periods in my life that I felt were 
holy, in that you experience a sense of being 
loved and loving, and they give you a con- 
text for the rest of your life. Maybe we're not 
open to those experiences quite as much as 
we were. There has to be a sense of emptiness 
for these experiences to happen, quiet times, 
reflective times. We're busy people. 


Continued on Page 41 
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New & Noteworthy 


AVITAL WORD 

In | Told My Soul to Sing: 
Finding God with Emily 
Dickinson, Kristin LeMay 
explores in detail 25 
poems as “witnesses” to 
Dickinson's wrestling with 
God. LeMay elegantly 
combines accessible liter- 
ary analysis with her own 
spiritual memoir of search, 
doubt, and faith. Paraclete Press 


BLESSED ASSURANCE 

South African native Jonathan Butler 
has earned praise in the R&B, contem- 
porary jazz, and gospel music fields. 
His latest album, Grace and Mercy, 
offers gentle songs that proclaim 
faith and hope in the midst of trou- 
bled times. Rendezvous Music 


NO EASY FREEDOM 
Sharon Leslie Morgan | 7 
and Thomas Norman | 
DeWolf explore the | 
continuing legacy of | 
American slavery in 
Gather at the Table: 
The Healing Journey of 
a Daughter of Slavery 
and a Son of the Slave 
Trade. In alternating 
narratives they reflect on three years 
of travel, historical research, and 
mutual vulnerability. Beacon Press 


ALIVE AND KICKING 

We Are Not Ghosts, a film by Mark 
Dworkin and Melissa Young, is an 
inspiring, but not sugar-coated, por- 
trait of how 
some people 
in Detroit are , 
recreating life 
and commu- 
nity there in the 
wake of indus- 
trial collapse and 
suburban flight. 
Bullfrog Films 
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EYES & EARS 


Standing Up to Goliath 


THE MEDIA UNIVERSE has been 
dominated for months by election 
coverage. Meanwhile, out there in 
America, something has been hap- 
pening that could, in the long run, 
be much more significant than any 
election. The Age of Walmart may be 
coming to the beginning of its end. 
Cracks in the big blue hege- 
mony have been showing up here 
and there for the past few years. The 
bribery scandal involving Walmart’s 
Mexican subsidiary did some 
damage. So have the grassroots cam- 
paigns against new Walmart stores 
in Denver, Miami, New York, and 
even the college town of Athens, Ga. 
In Athens, the anti- Walmart banner 
has been hoisted by the local alt- 
rock community. Check out “After 
It’s Gone,’ a music video attributed 


The Walmart workforce has begun 
to publicly rattle its chains. 
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to Patterson Hood (front man of the 
legendary Drive-By Truckers) and 
the Downtown 13. 

But all that was just foreshad- 
owing. In October, here and there 
around the country, the Walmart 
workforce began to publicly rattle 
its chains. The movement started in 
September in the Walmart supply 
chain, first with strikes by sea- 
food workers in Louisiana, then 
warehouse workers in Southern 
California and Elwood, IIL., all of 
whom went out because of unsafe 
or inhumane working conditions. 
Within a month Walmart “associ- 
ates” had walked out of stores in 
Dallas, Southern California, the 
Bay Area, Sacramento, Seattle, 
Miami, the Washington, D.C. 
area, and Chicago. Two hundred 
of these striking workers demon- 
strated at corporate headquarters in 
Bentonville, Ark., during the annual 
meeting of Walmart investors. 

This is not a revolution, yet. Most 
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of the walkouts are of 
limited duration and 
involve a minority of the 
workers at the affected 
store. And this is not a 
traditional, Norma Rae- 
type campaign for union 
recognition. The United 
Food and Commercial 
Workers (UFCW) tried 
that strategy for a full 
decade, with no results 
in the U.S. And when 
a Walmart store in 
Quebec did go union, 
the company shut it 
down. The current 
Walmart worker upris- 
ing is led by a grassroots 
membership orga- 
nization called OUR 
Walmart (Organization 
United for Respect at 
Walmart—learn more at forrespect. 
org). OUR Walmart is supported 
by the UFCW, but it’s not a union, 
per se. Its membership includes 
many Walmart employees, and 
Making Change at Walmart, the sis- 
ter organization for community 
allies, includes not only employees 
in Walmart’s web of subcontractors 
and suppliers, but also many former 
employees, family members, and 
concerned community activists. 


OUR WALMART members are, 
as you would expect, motivated by 
Walmart’s poverty-level pay scale, 
skimpy benefits, unpredictable work 
hours, and other traditional griev- 
ances. But the leading issue for the 
fall wave of strikes was a demand 
that Walmart stop retaliation against 
workers who protest their 
working conditions. 

This is crucial because 
the success of Walmart and 
the whole post-industrial 
corporate order it repre- 
sents depends on fear. After 
four decades of stagnant and 


BY DANNY DUNCAN COLLUM 


A Walmart 
striker 

in Laurel, 
Maryland. 


declining real wages, four recent 
years of crippling long-term unem- 
ployment, and a decades-long series 
of defeats for organized labor, the 
American worker is terrified. But 
the reign of terror may be weak- 
ening. The Elwood, Ill. Walmart 
warehouse workers won their strike. 
They all went back to work, and they 
collected full back pay for their time 
on the picket line. When people see 
that it is at least possible to win, they 
become more willing to take risks. 
Walmart is the world’s largest 
private employer, and for the past 
three decades the company has set 
the standard for what an employer 
can get away with—from alleged 
widespread sex discrimination to 
unpaid overtime. Now some of the 
company’s workers are setting a new 
standard for courage and 
hope. God bless them. = 


Danny Duncan Collum 
teaches writing at Kentucky 
State University in Frankfort. 
He is the author of the novel 
White Boy. 
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Continued from Page 39 

So how do you cultivate that sense of 
emptiness? | try to get up early and have a 
time of reflection or prayer that’s a reminder 
of how I want to dedicate my day. I try to 
have moments of just prayer, to the extent 
that I can. Writing in a journal is also a way 
of finding that time. It’s separate from my 
other writing. In the journal, I'm just praying 
through writing, I’m asking questions. I pour 
out my doubts, despair, whatever I’m feeling. 


Do you think of yourself as a mystic? I’m 
not a mystic. I’ve had some experiences with 
death, and there’s some mystery there that 
I don't understand. But I’m a mystic in the 
sense that I think that what matters in reli- 


| know there's a large 
group of kids who still feel 
those spiritual questions 
deep inside.” 


gion is experience as opposed to dogma. 
Dogma is how you explain the experience 
afterward. But what really matters is this con- 
nection to some Other. If you're a Christian, 
it’s really that Christ was not only a histori- 
cal figure, but also a presence that you can 
access. He lets you become close to him. We 
should all be a little bit more mystic. We're a 
very action-oriented society and, especially 
in Protestantism, there’s not enough of the 
contemplative part of religion. 


Tell me about your 9-to-5 job. I’m an attor- 
ney for a state agency that tries to develop 
affordable housing. We go to a developer 
and say, “We'll give you a low interest rate, 
but in return when you build these apart- 
ments you have to dedicate, say, 40 percent 
of them to low-income people.” It’s a good 
job, and there’s a flexibility that’s not really 
often found in the legal profession. 


How did you end up being both an attor- 
ney and a writer? I always wanted to write. 
I lost track of that a little bit when I went 
into law school for a few years, but it came 
back to me in my middle age, more as a sav- 
ing way of life, really ... I had totally taken a 
lot of wrong turns and forgotten who I really 


BY GARETH HIGGINS 


ASSASSINS AND PSYCHOPATHS 


THREE OF THE best films of the year 
arrived in early fall and will hopefully still 
be around to experience by the time you 
read this. Each deserves to be seen on a 
big screen—I’ve long believed that the 
experience of watching films in a cinema 
compares with home viewing the same 
way that visiting the pyramids compares 
with seeing a mummy in a museum. But 
whether or not you see these in a cinema, 
please do see them. 

Samsara, Looper, and Seven 
Psychopaths open up worlds of possibil- 
ity where the varieties of human experience 
are respected, the myth of the cool assassin 
is revised, and the morality of violent fic- 
tion is stared in the face, interrogated, and 
not let go without an attempt at a convinc- 
ing answer. 

Samsara, the sequel to 1992’s Baraka, 
travels the world seeking examples of our 
diversity and unity: dancers and warriors 
and builders and menders, broken things 
and healed things, innocent and wounded. 
It contains some of the most extraordinary 
imagery you've ever seen, in tune with vast 
musical cultures, reimagining our view of 
what we, a little lower than the angels, are 
and can be, and, when we're not conscious 
of our power, the damage we can do. 

The protagonist of Looper embodies just 
such a consciousness—a hipster assassin in 
a dystopian world, where hired guns kill 
people sent back from the future, knowing 
that eventually that their target will be their 
own self. The willingness to kill others is, at 
least arguably, intimately related to a low 


view of humanity—for some, taking some- 
one else’s life is already on a continuum 
with a kind of suicide. To kill others means 
to wipe your own slate clean of distinctive, 
glorious, interdependent humanity. Hence 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s assertion that killing 
Hitler would still be a sin, though some- 
times such sins may be necessary. Looper 
manages to be brilliant, imaginative enter- 
tainment, and philosophically rich. It takes 
to its logical conclusion the worn story of 
a man paid to kill, and asks: What do you 
do when you realize your own complicity 
in the suffering of others? 

The idea of well-worn fictional tropes 
is at the heart of Seven Psychopaths, which 
may turn out to be my favorite film of 2012. 
A screenwriter seeks to create the coolest 
psychopath movie ever made, but instead 
learns to take responsibility for the impact 
of his superficial hipster and selfish busi- 
ness sensibilities. The gift of storytelling is 
far more powerful than our post-industrial 
culture often recognizes. But it’s not poli- 
cymakers that change the world—rather, 
our vision of the possible is shaped and cir- 
cumscribed by the stories we live by. Seven 
Psychopaths is a rare film, and I’m grate- 
ful for it because it’s intelligent enough to 
recognize the power of the medium that 
gave it life. = 


Gareth Higgins is a Sojourners contribut- 
ing editor and executive director of the Wild 
Goose Festival. Originally from Northern 
Treland, he lives in Asheville, North Carolina. 
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Seven Deadly Soeial Sins 


Politics without principle 
Wealth without work 
Commerce without morality 
Pleasure without conscience 
Education without character 
Science without humanity 
Worship without sacrifice. 


~ Gandhi Sane 
sojoumers , wWw.sojo.net 


Sojourners has already sold more than a thousand copies 
of this popular poster. Get yours FREE by subscribing to 
Sojourners magazine today. 


Get a year of the award-winning Sojourners magazine (11 issues for 
$39.95) and we'll send you a poster featuring Gandhi's provocative 
list of seven deadly social sins. This beautiful new edition of one of 
Sojourners’ classic posters is printed with soy ink on 100% recycled 
paper and is sure to spark conversation. 

Offer available for phone orders only. 


Call 1-800-678-9691 to place your paid order; mention code 
S1301GAND and ask for the free Gandhi poster. 


Call today and get your free Seven Deadly Social Sins poster. 
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was. Rediscovering that mission of being 
a writer sort of saved me, in some ways. I 
started looking for jobs in the legal profes- 
sion that would be compatible with writing. 
It’s only lately that I've discovered that my 
vocation is really to teach, and writing is a 
way of actualizing that vocation. 


What's the role of a teacher? The word 
educere means “to lead out,” to lead the stu- 
dent into questioning. The young person 
needs to discover who they are. 


What kinds of messages do you receive 
from your young readers? The ones that 
mean the most to me have been from peo- 
ple with Asperger’s syndrome, for example. 
Marcelo in the Real World actually reflected 
the way that they thought, and they saw 
themselves in a nicer light all of a sudden— 
proud of themselves. So it’s the people who 
have suffered somehow and have been some- 
what healed through my books. 

I don’t know exactly how that hap- 
pens, how words heal, but sometimes they 
do. You are at a particular point in your life 
where it’s painful, and then the right book 
comes into your hand and healing takes 
place—even though the book is about other 
people's suffering; you're not picking up a 
sugary, optimistic book, you're picking up 
a book about somebody else struggling, but 
for some reason sometimes the right book 
comes into you, and it has that healing effect. 
I just create the opportunities for healing to 
happen. I think that books, in many ways, 
are vehicles for grace. 


Do fiction and storytelling have a place 
in the work of justice? Yeah, they do have a 
place. For example, I try to have all my char- 
acters be Latino, and a lot of them are poor, 
because I think in young adult literature 
these days, that’s a little bit underrepre- 
sented. So to read about very intelligent kids 
who are also Latino—that’s part of social jus- 
tice. Everybody has their little way of doing 
social justice; my way is to write about char- 
acters who sometimes are on the outskirts. 


How do you live out your faith? I try to be 
Christ-like to the extent that I can. He was 
a teacher and a healer, and I want to do that 
too: To teach and, hopefully, through my 
writing, also heal. = 
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Reviewed by Andrew Wilkes 


POWER 
AND THE POOR 


The Rich and the Rest of Us: A Poverty 
Manifesto, by Tavis Smiley and Cornel 
West. SmileyBooks. 


THE RICH AND THE REST OF US is a stir- 
ring call to arms on eradicating domestic 
poverty. Co-authored by Cornel West and 
Tavis Smiley, the self-described “poverty 
manifesto” seeks to convince readers that 
economic mobility is increasingly difficult 
for three demographics—the long-term 
poor, the new poor, and the near poor. Who 
are the poor in America? According to the 
Supplemental Poverty Measure, 150 million 
Americans are at or below twice the federal 
poverty level, which is $22,040 for a family 
of four. 

Smiley and West invoke Dr. Martin 
Luther King Jr's legacy throughout the book. 
King’s imprimatur legitimizes their attempt 
to translate the Occupy Wall Street themes 
of the wealthy 1 percent and the financially 
fragile 99 percent for a general audience. 
Interestingly, the book 
contains a motivational 


The 
Rich quality reminiscent of 
; self-help books. Each 


and th 
mn chapter and subsec- 


tion opens with an 
inspirational quote or 
pithy observation. The 
authors employ statis- 
tics, personal anecdotes, 
poems, and trend analysis to demonstrate 
the magnitude of poverty in America. 
Making poverty history, to use a popu- 
lar phrase, is an important ideal. To achieve 
it, we must ask: Who is responsible for 
eradicating poverty? The co-authors argue 
that engaged citizens, an active civil soci- 
ety, and a proactive government are the 
principal agents for helping impoverished 
families. In several instances, President 
Lyndon Johnson's War on Poverty repre- 
sents the promise of the aforementioned 
three-pronged approach to mitigating the 
structural causes and personal implications 
of poverty. From 1964 to 1973, the writers 
note, the Johnson administration reduced 
the national poverty rate from 19 percent 


win SMELEY © comet WEST 


Excerpt by Nyambura J. Njoroge 


THE CIRCLE OF LIFE 


EXCLUDING WOMEN from leadership 
weakens the commitment and contribu- 
tions of churches, theological institutions, 
and the global church in their partic- 
ipation in God’s prophetic mission. It 
translates to womens priorities and spe- 
cific needs being inadequately articulated 
and under-resourced. 

For instance, matters 
of sexuality, reproductive 
health education, and jus- 
tice are hardly ever discussed 
in churches or theological 
institutions, except when 
governments want to legal- 
ize abortion. Similarly, little 
attention is given to mater- 
nal health care despite the 
high rates of maternal death and infant 
mortality in Africa. It is not enough for 
churches to focus on baptizing children, 
blessing them, and welcoming them into 
the house of God when they neglect to 
care for their well-being from the time 
they are in their mothers’ wombs, espe- 
cially now that so many children are born 
HIV-infected. Responsible and healthy 
sexuality, childbearing, and parenting are 


Women, HIV 


and the Church 


ethical, cultural, and religious beliefs, as 
well as harmful practices and leadership 
styles, that fuel gender disparity, social 
injustices, and the spread of HIV in reli- 
gious communities and in society at large. 
The Circle also has endeavored to provide 
theological and ethical reflections that are 
empowering and transforma- 
tive to the behaviors contrary 
to God's will for how women 
and men relate to each other 
in families, religious contexts, 
and everyday life. 

Through the Circle, 
women theologians have 
participated in creating and 
growing a platform in Africa 
that provides safe space for 
women to voice their experiences and 
insightful theological and ethical per- 
spectives. Women have spoken truth to 
themselves and to those in power in the 
churches and theological institutions: 
They have stated that women are not 
powerless and passive victims, as usually 
depicted. Rather they acknowledge they 
are powerfully, wonderfully, and fear- 
fully created in the image and likeness of 


Through the Circle, women theologians have 
created a platform in Africa that provides 
Safe space for women. 


matters that require full engagement of 
both women and men, and the churches 
should be at the forefront of providing 
much-needed education. 

Women have been left to shoulder 
the burden of the times: preventing HIV 
transmission, facing HIV-related stigma, 
handling deaths, and addressing the myr- 
iad other adverse impacts that the HIV 
pandemic has created. Similarly, in the 
Circle of Concerned African Women 
Theologians, of which this author is a 
founding member, women have pro- 
vided leadership in naming theological, 


God (Psalm 139). In other words, here 
women have demonstrated, in word and 
deed, that they are not inferior to men, 
and they assert their God-given right to 
be fully human. = 


Adapted from the chapter “Women as 
Compassionate Champions: The Doers and 
the Leaders,” by Nyambura J. Njoroge, in 
Women, HIV, and the Church: In Search 
of Refuge, edited by Arthur J. Ammann 
with Julie Ponsford Holland. Used by per- 
mission of Wipf and Stock Publishers, 
www.wipfandstock.com. Copyright 2012. 
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LOIKO 
CREDIT 


Empowering 
Women 


Adama Diarra of Soro Yiriwaso, an 
Oikocredit partner in Mali 


With the profit from her ventures, 
Adama can send her children to 
school and buy them proper cloth- 
ing. She says the ability to save 
and borrow money has allowed 
her to reinvest in her own business 
and gain financial independence. 


Oikocredit invests in 
women in 67 countries 
around the world. 


Invest today and help 
Empower Women! 
Minimum investment: $250 
Annual Interest: 2% 


Learn more: 

202.728.4143 
usa@oikocredit.org 
www.oikocreditusa.org/invest 


Investments not available in 
AL, AZ, AR, CO, GA, IN, NE, NH, 
NJ, OK, PA, PR, TX, WA, WI 
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to 11 percent. Smiley and West successfully 
contend that government programs play an 
indispensable role in eradicating poverty. 

Their argument could be strengthened, 
however, by articulating the beneficial, pov- 
erty-reducing aspects of private enterprise 
as well. Within The Rich and the Rest of Us, 
all corporations fleece Main Street inves- 
tors, operate outside of the rule of law, and 
idolize profit margins above human need. 
To be sure, the conduct of particular corpo- 
rations—those within the financial services 
and insurance industries, for example—too 
often merit such descriptions. But on the 
whole, such depictions are caricatures that 
obscure corporate syndication of bonds to 
finance projects such as bridges and dams; 
the provision of manufacturing and indus- 
trial jobs; and the role of small and large 
businesses in the revitalization of neighbor- 
hood commercial corridors through retail, 
restaurants, and so on. 

Smiley and West presume that the 
American public will either prioritize pov- 
erty as a matter of national security or 
perceive pervasive poverty as a threat to 
democracy. To that end, the authors look 
to the Marshall Plan, recalling the post- 
World War II European recovery plan that 
Secretary of State George Marshall created 
under the Truman administration. After 
detailing the merits of the approach, Smiley 
and West argue for an American Marshall 
Plan for the poor, noting that a recovery 
in our impoverished rural, suburban, and 
urban communities is an essential part of 
making our democracy real. 

Last spring, the authors embarked on an 
18-city, 11-state Poverty Tour to dramatize 
the difficulty families have making ends meet. 
This fall, the duo reprised the tour within four 
battleground states to coincide with the major 
political party conventions, in an attempt to 
force poverty awareness into the presiden- 
tial debates. The tour provides an essential 
framework for reading the book. As we inch 
toward the presidential inauguration, let us 
begin again the work of eliminating poverty 
from sea to shining sea. m 


Andrew Wilkes (@andrewjwilkes) is the faith 
and community relations associate for Habitat 
for Humanity-New York City and an affiliate 
minister at the Greater Allen AME Cathedral 
of New York. 
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THE FRACTURE OF 
GOOD ORDER 


The Catonsville Nine: A Story of Faith 
and Resistance in the Vietnam Era, by 
Shawn Francis Peters. Oxford University 
Press. 


IT'S BEEN ALMOST 45 years since nine 
Catholic peace activists entered a draft 
board in Catonsville, Md., filled two waste- 
baskets with military draft files, and burned 
the papers in a parking lot. What made the 
headlines especially big was the involvement 
of two Catholic priests, Daniel and Philip 
Berrigan. 

For many people, me among them, the 
Catonsville raid was a turning point in our 
lives. It also triggered 
passionate debate about 
the limits of peaceful 
protest. Could property 
destruction be called 
nonviolent? 

The prime movers 
of the Catonsville Nine 
were Phil Berrigan and 
George Mische. Mische had worked for 
U.S.-funded groups fostering labor move- 
ments in the Caribbean and Latin America. 
Phil had fought as an infantryman in World 
War II, where his courage won him a battle- 
field commission. Dismayed that the peace 
movement was having no discernible impact 
on events in Vietnam, Berrigan became 
convinced of “the uselessness of legitimate 
dissent.” He opted for firing the cannons of 
civil disobedience. 

Many U.S. troops were draftees; few had 
a longing to go to war in a country that posed 
no threat to the U.S. and whose borders most 
Americans couldnt find on a globe. The key 
role conscription played in keeping the war 
going made draft-board files an obvious tar- 
get. One of the nine, Tom Lewis, called the 
files “death certificates.” 

Peters has written a complex, grip- 
ping account of what led up to the event, 
the raid itself, and its aftermath. One 
by one the participants are brought to 
life—an artist, a nurse, three former mis- 
sionaries, an Army vet who had become a 
peace movement organizer, a teacher who 


th 


CATONSVILLE 


NINE 
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belonged to a Catholic religious order, plus 
the Berrigans. It wasn’t just the Catonsville 
Two. The book becomes much more than 
the story of the Berrigans and includes 
much more than Vietnam. Finally, the 
impact of the Catonsville action is evalu- 
ated. Not only were vital records destroyed, 
but many were inspired to refuse partici- 
pation in the war. 

The trial, a major drama in its own right, 
is in many ways the high point of the book. 
Federal judge Roszel Thomsen allowed a 
remarkable degree of latitude in his court- 
room. On the trial’s last day, everyone 
present joined in reciting the “Our Father.” 
Sadly, during the trial he would not permit 
the defendants to bring forward a “justifica- 
tion” defense—the argument that destruction 
of draft records was justified as a reasonable 
means of inhibiting an unjust and illegal war. 

Those interviewed by Peters include 
the women at the Catonsville draft board 
who struggled to protect their files, and 
lawyers for the prosecution, one of whom 
sympathized with the raid. Peters obtained 
previously unseen FBI records, revealing 
how personally obsessed FBI director J. 


Edgar Hoover was with the Berrigans and 
their collaborators. 


I knew all of the nine and so come to the 
book with more than a bystander’s curios- 
ity. The narrative renews my compassion for 
who we were and why we put so much on the 
line, in my case a year in prison for helping 
burn draft records in Milwaukee. 


Even for an insider, the book has its sur- 
prises. I knew that, for a time, Phil had been 
on the borderline of violence, but I had no 
idea that, prior to Catonsville, he had briefly 
considered bombing a draft board, albeit at 
night when no one was present. Later on he 
explored heating tunnels in Washington, 
D.C., playing with the idea of using explo- 
sives to disrupt work in federal office 
buildings linked by the tunnels. Happily, he 
never gave in to the temptation to speak in 
the language of bombs. 

Atthe time of the Catonsville draft-record 


burning, novelist Walker Percy asked how it 
differed from Ku Klux Klan cross burnings. 
Peters’ book succeeds in showing how great 
the contrast is. At Catonsville, no one wore 
hoods, no one was threatened, and there was 
no reliance on the cover of night. Acting in 
the full light of day, the nine insisted on 
awaiting the police and taking full respon- 


sibility for what they had done. 

The words of Daniel Berrigan about the 
Catonsville action will continue to haunt and 
challenge us so long as wars are fought: “Our 
apologies, good friends, for the fracture of 
good order, the burning of paper instead of 
children ... And yet, and yet the times are 
inexhaustibly good. ... The truth rules, Christ 
is not forsaken.” = 


Jim Forest’s most recent books are All Is 
Grace: A Biography of Dorothy Day, and 
Saint George and the Dragon. 
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We needed your support in 2012—and you were there. Our work for peace 
and justice is only possible because of your generosity. Your donation goes 
directly to support our work of faith in action for social.justice. Give today. 


Visit www.sojo.net/donate or send your check to: 
Sojourners, 3333 14th St NW, Suite 200, Washington, DC 20010 
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STUDIES 


» This interdisciplinary graduate program 
prepares students for careers in pastoral 
ministry and chaplaincy, for advanced 
graduate studies in theology, and to 
integrate theology into vocation and service. 


THE BEST OF BOTH WORLDS 


Be part of a unique community learning 
environment at Conrad Grebel University 
College while taking advantage of 
resources at the University of Waterloo, 
one of Canada’s premier universities. 


)) uwaterloo.ca/theological-studies 
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Progressive Spanish Immersion Program 
in Cuernavaca, Mexico 


More than a Language School, a Whole Experience 


25+ Years Teaching and Learning 


Learn or improve your Spanish with us 
Experience Mexican Culture first-hand 
Explore current and historical issues 
Learn from local community members 
Promoting dialogue and respect 
among cultures and beliefs 


Regular program and ONLINE 
classes all year long 
Social Justice Programs 2013 


Language and Culture for Educators 
June 8 - 28, 2013 


Women and Social Change in Mexico 
July 13 - 26, 2013 


Summer LGBTQ Program 
June 15 - July 5, 2013 


www.cetlalic.org.mx 
infor@cetlalic.org.mx Tel (52-777) 317-0850 
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Short Takes 


FOUR QUESTIONS FOR... 


Kelvin Hazangwi 


Bio: Executive Director, Padare/Enkundleni Men’s Forum on Gender in Harare, Zimbabwe 


Website: www.padare.org.zw 


How are women working for gender 

equality in Zimbabwe? We have a very 
strong women’s movement in Zimbabwe. 
We have the Women and AIDS Support 
Network. We have the Campaign for Female 
Education, an organization doing wonder- 
ful work giving grants to girls so that they 
stay in school. We have another organiza- 
tion that deals with violence against women; 
there are no government-provided shelters 
for battered women in Zimbabwe. There are 
organizations for young women, for women 
in rural communities—I could go on and on. 


2... and “Enkundleni" mean 
“meeting place” in Zimbabwe's Shona 
and Ndebele languages. What does 
Padare work to do? We are not bringing a 
new agenda to the table; we are saying, let’s 
look at all of these women’s organizations 
and the issues they’re bringing —violence 
against women, access to education, access 


ly 
national level. How are we using that position? 
For instance, can pastors, one Sunday, deliver 
a sermon that specifically targets men, to say 
there is a Christian duty to reduce violence 
against women? Targeting men on gender 
equality—it’s not rocket science; it is some- 
thing very basic, but it’s not happening. 

We need to develop comprehensive pro- 
grams that address men in their own settings. 
For example, in Zimbabwe soccer is a men’s 
game, and there are instances of violence: 
Men are throwing stones, stopping matches; 
often the only way that men are able to com- 


Targeting men on gender equality—it's not rocket 
science, but it's not happening. 


to reproductive health, HIV and AIDS. 
What can men do? Perpetrators of violence 
against women are men. Men can make a 
personal commitment of not being violent 
against their partners. That’s a political state- 
ment, but from a very personal perspective. 
So the feminist slogan that “the personal is 
political” is equally applicable to men. 


What else can men do? Statistics now 

indicate very clearly that women in mar- 
riage might not be able to negotiate safe sex; 
they are at risk of HIV and AIDS. What if 
married men take a personal commitment 
of promoting their own health and their 
partner’s? One of the national campaigns 
was saying: Let’s keep mothers alive and 
ensure zero infection of unborn babies. But 
we also need to keep men alive to support 
their families. 

Men should look at how they use the 
power that they have in the home, in the 
community where they are leaders, and at the 


municate is, when they don't get their way, to 
resort to violence. Programs of anger man- 
agement, family crisis centers that promote 
values of nonviolence and being able to com- 
municate—these are initiatives that need to 
be there. 


What gives you hope for gender 

equality in Zimbabwe? The engage- 
ment of young people. Colleagues at the 
World Council of Churches say it is difficult 
to repair a man, but it is so easy to build up 
boys; we have a generation of young people 
who are being raised to believe in equality 
with women and girls. We are hoping that 
the next generation, which is going to usher 
in new leaders, will also be able to guarantee 
the deepening of values of equality. 


—Interview by Anne Marie Roderick 


Anne Marie Roderick, a former editorial 
assistant at Sojourners, is a student at Union 
Theological Seminary in New York. 
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Poetry 


BY THEODORE DEPPE 


The Place of the Green Wand 


Something called a GiveBox appeared 
this fall on Falckensteinstrasse, and my first gift 


was a memory: Dorothy Day, decades ago, 
gently quoting St. Basil to me: If you have two coats, 


you've stolen one from the poor. 
Like a walk-in cupboard on the sidewalk, brightly 


painted, decked out with flowers, this GiveBox 
is for the anonymous exchange of gifts. 


I brought books here and found a biography of Tolstoy, 
who once made my teen-aged self dream of giving away 


everything, and now, over a whiskey, 
the idea returns: what if I stripped myself 


of all but the necessary, left things off, day by day, 
at the GiveBox? Of course, whatever his genius, 


Tolstoy’s life ended in confusion, 
in quarrels, in flight—did he really think, 


at 82, he could dispossess 
himself and set off wandering? When his body 


was brought home, it was buried 
in the place of the green wand, 


the glade where his twelve-year-old brother 
once told a story about a stick hidden in the earth 


that, if found, would bring lasting happiness to us all. 
As though, having all but rejected his own novels, 


he could dispense with everything 
but story—Tolstoy wanted no tombstone, 


no service, no clergy, and after all he had written 
it was the legend his brother made up that he turned to. 


A parable Dorothy Day, who lived to 83, 
took seriously until the end. 


I met her in my teens when she was in her 70s, 
just out of jail after picketing for the rights 


of migrants. Visiting a nephew who was dating my sister, 
she joined us for dinner—someday, someone may ask me 


AGiveBOxX 
in Berlin ~~ 


the old question, If you could have a meal 


with anyone, living or dead ... Going to a French restaurant 


with Dorothy Day would be a good answer, 
and I was lucky enough to actually do it, 


only I wasn't allowed in the restaurant. 
Because Id read Gandhi, who of course 


had read Tolstoy, I was trying not to buy leather 
and wore a rope belt, and canvas shoes. 


And Dorothy, who had reason enough 
to scoff at those who called her a saint, 


rose to the height of a prophet 
and let the restaurant know she expected 


so much more of them than their dress code. 
In an Italian restaurant down the block 


she introduced me to bruschetta pomodoro, 
then spoke of so many things 


I wish I could begin to recall now. 
What was it that boy in his canvas shoes 


was searching for? Isn't it time for me 
to set off at last for the place of the green wand? 


Theodore Deppe’s most recent poetry collection is 
Orpheus on the Red Line. He lives in Connemara, 
Treland, with his wife, poet Annie Deppe. 
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Living the Word 


REFLECTIONS ON THE REVISED COMMON LECTIONARY, CYCLE C 


‘Let Jesus Be Cursed!’ 


“NO ONE SPEAKING by the Spirit of God ever says, ‘Let Jesus be cursed!” insists Paul in 
his first letter to Corinth (12:3). Driving through Corinth not long ago, I found myself mus- 
ing about the extraordinary spirituality that had grown up in the church he was trying to 
straighten out. Apparently, ecstatic worshippers caught up in charismatic excitement on the 
Lord’s day were actually known to blurt out these shocking words: “Anathema, Jesus!” In a 
very brief period, the church there had come up with a mutation of the gospel in which only 
the cosmic, exalted savior, known through speaking in tongues and exciting miracles, mat- 
tered. The earthly person of Jesus of Nazareth had been a mere husk to be shucked off, they 
said. Only the Spirit-giving celestial Lord mattered. Jesus be damned! His teachings back in 
Galilee signified nothing; now they could concentrate on the prophecies that came hot and 
strong from heaven through the church's prophets—a belief that left plenty of room for all 


sorts of wild ethical “experiments,” to put it mildly. 
Well, no one actually utters “Let Jesus be cursed” out loud anymore, but, in a more subtle 


| news to the poor. 


__ way, how prevalent is a pseudo-spirituality that relativizes the radical teach- 
ing of the reign of God! These readings bring us back under the authority 
of Jesus’ witness in Galilee—and the reality that there is no Spirit, and no 
' spirituality, except the one we receive as the driving energy to bring good 


Gatta. 


[ JANUARY 6 ] 


Wiser Than We Think 


Isaiah 60:1-6; Psalm 72:1-7, 10-14; Ephesians 3:1-12; Matthew 2:1-12 


GUIDES TO REFLECTION on scriptures 
for the liturgical year have a long lin- 
eage. Every Epiphany I turn to the Golden 
Legend, a popular medieval compendium 
of lore about the church's feast days. It’s 
full of weird and wonderful legends, but 
the way it stimulates meditation by offer- 
ing a wide range of alternative meanings 
for events in scripture is fascinating. So 
for Epiphany, no fewer than six distinct 
meanings are attributed to the gold, frank- 
incense, and myrrh offered by the Magi. The 
carol “We Three Kings” is based on one of 
them. I love this explanation: “The second 
reason is of St. Bernard: For they offered 
to Mary, the mother of the child, gold for 
to relieve her poverty, incense against the 
stench of the stable and evil air, myrrh for 
to comfort the tender members of the child 
and to put away vermin.” 

I always feel earthed by these touching 
words. The Son of God appears as a poor 
child at risk in just those ways that millions 
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Martin L. Smith, an Episcopal priest, is an author, preacher, and retreat leader. 
His newest book is Go in Peace: The Art of Hearing Confessions, with Julia 


of children are today. The Magi’s gifts are not 
exotic luxuries, but practical relief aid. Mary 
and Joseph need financial help. A cramped 
peasant’s house, with animals crowded on 
the other side of the manger that divides the 
single room, stinks of their excrement. The 
baby has a rash because the manger is crawl- 
ing with fleas. The wise men are wise enough 
to offer money, fumigation, and medication. 

Epiphany is a manifestation of Christ 
present in all those children today who 
cry out for sustained and practical sup- 
port, social reform that gives every family 
economic sufficiency, adequate sanitary 
housing, and basic health services. The 
reading from Ephesians reminds us that 
God's plan is now to “be made known to 
the rulers and authorities in the heavenly 
places” (3:10). The controlling forces that 
dictate the current unjust social order must 
be confronted with God's radical order that 
ensures that the basic human needs of the 
masses are met. 


BY MARTIN L. SMITH 


[ JANUARY 13 ] 
Epiphany ina 
Muddy River 


Isaiah 43:1-7; Psalm 29; Acts 8:14-17; 
Luke 3:15-17, 21-22 


WHAT IS SO REVEALING about the epiph- 
any that takes place at the baptism of Jesus 
relates to its context of human turmoil, ques- 
tioning, and expectation. This is no serene 
mystical experience in a place apart, but a 
disclosure that occurs in the muddy river 
churned by the bodies of stressed and needy 
men and women who are at the end of their 
tether and are stretching out their arms to 
John in a collective yearning for divine inter- 
vention on their behalf. Jesus disappears into 
the noisy crowd of those desperate for heal- 
ing and purification, people anticipating 


The church is God's pilot 
project to show what 
life is for. 


God-knows-what solution to their plight. 
Just as he takes the plunge with them into 
the water, identifying himself wholly with 
the masses of the common people in their 
anguished need for a new beginning, just 
then Jesus is singled out as the Beloved of 
God, and God’s answer to their desperate 
need. It is by virtue of his self-emptying sol- 
idarity with the people that he becomes open 
to his vocation as Messiah and catalyst of the 
in-breaking reign of God. 

It would be good to hear a sermon on 
the Trinity today: The manifestation of God 
in the muddy river is a disclosure of God 
who is known only as and in interrelation- 
ship. This is the epiphany of interchange and 
interconnection between the Bestower, the 
Bestowed Spirit, and the Offspring receiv- 
ing and open to love, empowerment, and 
self-giving—even to death. Godhead is 
dynamic community, intimacy, relation- 
ship. And this Trinitarian revelation of God 
as a nexus of relationship is no arcane meta- 
physics but an event embedded in politics, 
in history, in the human plight of oppression 
and despair. The epiphany leads instantly to 
the driving of Jesus into the wilderness. Not 
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for contemplative retreat, but to grapple 
in agony with the contrast between divine 
action through suffering love and the kind 
of power that is exercised by emperors and 
their agents. 


[ JANUARY 20 ] 


The Abundance 


of Your House 


Isaiah 62:1-5; Psalm 36:5-10; 
1 Corinthians 12:1-11; John 2:1-11 


ABUNDANCE IS MANIFESTLY the theme 
of these scriptures. The glorious Psalm 36 
evokes the experience of worship in which 
pilgrims’ senses are so transfigured by the 
liturgy that they break free from the cramp- 
ing limits of the banal and mundane and 
become open to the magnificent generosity 
of God, fraught with unprecedented fullness. 
“They feast on the abundance of your house, 
and you give them drink from the river of 
your delights. For with you is the fountain 
of life; in your light we see light” (36:8-9). 
And the story of the wedding at Cana tells us 
how misguided it is to think that God exists 
either to meet our needs as human conven- 
tions assess them, or to merely supplement 
our lives with an added “spiritual” ingredi- 
ent. If the life of faith was only about that, 
then the story would need to be rewritten: 
Jesus would have needed to produce only 
half a dozen normal jugs and, given the 
lateness of the hour, it would have been fine 
to match the stuff canny hosts brought out 
when people were too tipsy to discrimi- 
nate. But the quantity of wine with which 
these huge vessels are brimming is almost 
absurdly excessive, and its quality is sublime, 
astonishing. 

Divine abundance: What a searching 
light this trains on contemporary religi- 
osity! It exposes the grotesque parody, the 
“prosperity gospel” that deludes so many by 
conjuring up a God eager to deluge believers 
with a plethora of goods and services from 
the cornucopia of the consumer capitalism 
God supposedly inspires. That is not the 
abundance of God's house, or the wine that 
is served at the marriage feast of the Lamb! 

The real abundance of grace is found in 
the wealth of relationships, in the plenitude 
of community, in which each is empowered 


for giving and receiving. Paul’s vision of the 
Christian community, in which each mem- 
ber is endowed with gifts for mutual service 
and the common good, for the up-building 
of community, gives us an authentic spiritu- 
ality. Divine abundance is not a concept at 
all, but an experience of the Spirit, endowing 
us to be gifts for one another in the church, 
which is called to be God’s pilot project to 
show what life is for. 


[ JANUARY 27 ] 


The Spirit of the 
Lord is Upon Me 


Nehemiah 8:1-3, 5-6, 8-10; Psalm 19; 
1 Corinthians 12:12-31; Luke 4:14-21 


LUKE’S RIVETING account of the Sabbath 
service at a Nazareth synagogue when 
Jesus reads from the Isaiah scroll makes 
this Sunday a high point for Christians 
passionate about remaining true to the lib- 
erating thrust of the gospel. Jesus makes 
the implicit but unmistakable claim to be 
the one anointed by the Spirit to re-forge 
the community of God, re-embracing the 
excluded, the voiceless, the deprived, the 
discounted, and placing them at its heart 
and center. All who hear this claim can 
belong—unless they exclude themselves by 
resenting the messenger and the message as 
a threat to their worldview. 

Paul’s elaboration of the theme of the 
interdependence of the members of the 
Body of Christ, the new community of the 
Spirit, is equally eloquent about proph- 
ecy fulfilled in our hearing. Scriptures 
pointed forward to God’s final new world, 
the future new covenant, new heart when 
the Spirit would be poured out on all. But 
for the community in Christ there is no 
more eschatological postponement that 
our conservatism can use as an excuse for 
keeping things the same. The new commu- 
nity is not a dream lying over the horizon. It 
exists already, in real time, in the churches, 
the pioneering colonies of God’s future. 
The community of the Spirit lies under the 
authority of the future. The churches are 
called to be actual “working models” of the 
future world of a renewed humanity. In this 
community new standards and perspectives 


render old conventions obsolete. Now it 
should be obvious that “the members of the 
body that seem to be weaker are indispens- 
able” (1 Corinthians 12:22). Old hierarchies 
of importance are irrelevant. 

Psalm 19 offers an interesting voice in 
our conversation about social ethics and 
the reign of God. The first six verses form a 
wisdom poem about the message of divine 
glory that creation speaks—silently—to the 
wondering person of faith. Then it changes 
into a poem about the goodness, the attrac- 
tiveness, the wisdom of the law. This sense 
that covenant ethics are an expression of 
God’s creative and life-giving energies 
is then immeasurably heightened in the 
Christian revelation, which proclaims that, 
in the crucified messenger of God’s reign, 
we encounter the embodiment of the cre- 
ative Word and Wisdom that sustains the 
universe. m 


“Preaching the Word,” Sojourners’ 
online resource for sermon preparation 
and Bible study, is available at sojo.net/ 
preaching-the-word. 
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H‘rumphs 


Note to Stinkbugs: Die! 


| DON'T WANT to keep harping 
about this climate change thing, but 
someone has to have the singular 
courage to stand up for the future 
of our globe. Someone, I mean, 
besides 98 percent of the world’s 
climate scientists, the governments 
of every other industrialized nation, 
and millions of people around the 
world. Not counting those, I am 
that man. 

Because I have seen the future 
of a warming planet, and it’s not 


What's next, frogs and locusts? 
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just fraught with melting glaciers 
and rising oceans. It’s also got stink 
bugs. 

Twice a year, Sojourners’ editors 
and its highly esteemed art director 
drive to a cabin in the mountains of 
West Virginia to plan future issues. 
(I will pause briefly for Colorado 
readers to stop laughing convul- 
sively at the suggestion that hilltops 
a few hundred feet above sea level 
can be called “mountains.” But if I 
get carsick on the drive up, I’m call- 
ing it a mountain.) 

After we arrived this fall—and 
my stomach finally calmed down— 
we settled into our usual method 
of magazine planning: a rapid-fire 
brainstorming of ideas both pro- 
vocative and ground-breaking, but 

not so much that it keeps me 
awake. Then came the first 


telltale tapping sounds 
from the window. 


A half-dozen stink 


bugs had gathered 
on the inside of the 
pane, with a dozen 
more on the outside, 
all of them repeat- 
edly bumping into 
the window, unable 
to decide on one plan 
of action. But enough 
about Mitt Romney. 
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When next I looked 
at the window, it was cov- 
ered with insects, blotting 
out most of the outside 
light, an apocalyptic scene 
that would have taken 
Stephen King 100 pages 
to develop, but which took 
only about 10 minutes in 
retreat time. (Retreat time 
is calculated using the fol- 
lowing formula: Meeting 
agenda + coffee - dozing 
off = make more coffee.) 

On a previous retreat, 
thousands of stink bugs 
had invaded the inte- 
rior of the cabin, making 
it difficult to think and 
nap, especially when bugs 
were flying into our hair 
and pooping in our cof- 
fee cups. 

This time, I seemed 
to be the principal tar- 
get. At one point two of 
them flew into my open 
collar and started mov- 
ing rapidly, either from 
conviction or instinct, 
in a southerly direction. 
At this moment of crisis, 
Life gives you only two 
options: You can abruptly 
rip off your shirt and fling 
it onto the ground, or you can reach 
in and pull out the intruders. I chose 
a third option, which was to stand 
up, scream like a 10-year-old, and 
then turn around in circles flailing 
my arms in an outward direction. 
This provided no immediate solu- 
tion to the problem, but it seemed 
like the right thing to do. 

Fortunately, I was saved by a 
fateful decision my mother made 
decades ago, shortly after I had been 
potty trained (a proud moment 
for any 12-year-old). Choosing 
between briefs and boxers for her 
young son, she went with briefs, 
the only style that comes with an 
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FUNNY BUSINESS BY ED SPIVEY JR. 


elastic waistband specifically 
designed to protect against 
invasive stink bugs. The 
bugs were stopped cold by 
this unyielding barrier—the 
Great Wall of China of men’s 
undergarments—and had 
no recourse but to move in 
a lateral direction. This gave 
me time to reach in and fling 
them outside, in the gen- 
eral direction of Sojourners’ 
editor Jim Rice, who earlier 
in the day had established 
himself as the merciless ter- 
minator of stink bugs. 


LIKE MY favorite bath- 
room cleaner, Soap Scum 
Remover, stink bugs are 
accurately, if simply, named. 
Because of their foul secre- 
tions, they have no natural 
enemies, except for one: my 
boss’s right slipper, size 12, 
which he wielded no fewer 
than 400 times, calling out 
the count with each strike. 
Disturbing as it was to wit- 
ness a respected magazine 
editor gleefully deploying a 
weapon of mass destruction, 
a grateful staff looked on in 
awe. He was our champion, 
our hero, who will forever be 
revered by a title commending his 
bravery and valor: Mr. Squashy. 


AND SPEAKING of bugs, I prob- 
ably can’t blame climate change 
for the cockroach living inside 
my office keyboard. I see it out of 
the corner of my eye, flitting from 
one row of keys to another. I try to 
drive it out by stabbing forcefully at 
the keys with a sandwich or other 
food items, but it’s a tenacious little 
insect. I can’t imagine how it sur- 
vives in there. = 


Ed Spivey Jr. is art director of 
Sojourners. 
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Ken Davis 


PEACE WITH 
JUSTICE SUNDAY 


Half of the Philippines’ population, and most of its poor, live in 
depressed rural areas, many barely surviving by farming. 

But United Methodists there are making connections in order 
to make a difference. 


Thanks to your Peace with Justice Sunday offering, the Just Peace League, 
<a United Methodist ministry in the Philippines, is mobilizing youth and adults to help 


“poor, neglected farmers and their families seek justice, economic survival and peace. 
Please give generously. 
“Learn more about Peace with Justice Sunday at www.umcgiving.org/givePWIS. 
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IF YOU’VE EVER WALKED OUT OF CHURCH THINKING THIS CAN’T BE THE 
WHOLE STORY, NOW YOU CAN HEAR THE LEADING VOICES OF PROGRESSIVE 
CHRISTIANITY TELL IT LIKE YOU’VE NEVER HEARD IT BEFORE. 


Living the Questions 2.0 Home Edition brings together 35 highly Featuring: 

Marcus Borg 
acclaimed scholars, theologians and other experts at the top of their game _ pjana Butler Bass 
Walter Brueggemann 
John B. Cobb, Jr. 
Already utilized by thousands of progressive Christian communities John Dominic Crossan 


; : ; is Matthew Fox 
around the world, LtQ2 is now available in a Home Edition for personal use. Amy-Jill Levine 


in a video exploration of an open, inclusive, broad-minded Christianity. 


Brian McLaren 
Robin Meyers 
Each episode offers examples of concrete spiritual practice and suggestions Helen Prejean 
Mel White 


All twenty-one 20-minute episodes are included on three DVD discs. 


for social justice engagement. 


“A gift to all Christians desiring to explore 
progressive Christian faith and practice.” 
WI SM ~ Rev. Eric Elnes, PhD 
DBRPOGRESSIVE Countryside Community Church, 
PHRISTIANITY Omaha, Nebraska 
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livingthequestions.com 


